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Few organizations have the distinction and 
privilege that has been given to A.A.U.W. in 
having for more than half a century the inter- 
est, support, and guidance of the woman who 
was responsible for its founding. It was 
Marion Talbot who in 1881, acting on a sug- 
gestion from her mother, presented the idea of 
an organization of college women to the little 
group of pioneers who had responded to the 
invitation to consider such a possibility. From 
that time, she has continuously given not only 
devoted service to the various enterprises of 
the Association, but wise counsel in helping to 
shape its policies. She was the Association's 
first secretary, its president from 1895-97, and a 
member of numerous committees. In her thirty- 
three years as Dean of Women at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (1892-1925), Miss Talbot 
played an active part in the building of a great 
university, and in the building, too, of a new 
concept of education for women without re- 
striction as to sex. In July of this year, Miss 
Talbot will celebrate her eighty-first birthday. 


Remembering the enjoyment with which 
‘The Occasion and Mother,"’ by Motier Har- 
ris Fisher, in the January 1938 JourNaL, was 
received, it is a satisfaction to bring to Jour- 
NAL readers another sketch from Mrs. Fisher's 
pen. Mrs. Fisher, who is a ‘‘faculty wife’’ at 
Oberlin College and mother of two children, 
has contributed to numerous magazines and 
given radio talks which she describes as ‘‘in 
the parent-child-teacher category.” 


Barbara Claassen Smucker’s first introduc- 
tion to Hitler Youth in Berlin last summer 
was through a cousin, one of the Hitler Youth 
leaders. Later, she was one of four Americans 
attending a vacation course on ‘“The New 
Germany,"’ arranged by the Hochschule fir 
Politik in Berlin, and lived at a student 
house for university women. Mrs. Smucker is 
a graduate of Kansas State College. 


Susan M. Kingsbury, professor emeritus of 
social economy, Bryn Mawr College, and 
former director of the Carola Woerishoffer 
Graduate Department of Social Economy and 
Social Research, needs no introduction to 
A.A.U.W. She was first appointed chairman of 
the A.A.U.W. Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women in 1934 to fill the 
unexpired term of the previous chairman, was 
re-appointed in 1935 for a two-year term, and 
in 1937 for a four-year term. 


Ernestine Wiedenbach, who explains the 
why and wherefore of new opportunities in 
nursing for women with the necessary training, 
is secretary of the Nursing Information Bureau, 
American Nurses’ Association. Her own case 
might be cited as an example of combined ex- 
perience plus special training: she is a graduate 
of Wellesley College and of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital School of Nursing, with a certificate 
in public health nursing and an M.A. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and has been a hospital educational super- 
visor, public health nurse and social worker, 
and supervisor and educational director of the 
Bureau of Educational Nursing of the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Conditions of the 
Poor, New York City. 


It was for the sake of her small son and 
daughter that Dorothy L. McFadden became 
interested in wholesome entertainment for 
children — an interest which led to the found- 
ing of Junior Programs, Inc., with Mrs. 
McFadden as director, to supply good pro- 
grams for young audiences. Mrs. McFadden 
has made two trips abroad to study what is 
being done in Europe in the field of drama and 
music for children, and is frequently called on 
to lecture, speak over the radio, or write for 
magazines, on the subject of entertainment for 
the young. 
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JUNE 1939 


THE ELEVENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Registration 
9:30 a.m. 


Breakfast 
10:00 a.m. 


Business Session 
1:30 p.m. 


Dinner 
6:00 p.m. 


Pageant 
8:30 p.m. 


General Session: 
Education 
9:30 a.m. 


Luncheons 
12:30 p.m. 


JUNE 19-23, 1939, DENVER, COLORADO 


> 
PROGRAM 
Monday, June 19 


Hotel Shirley Savoy, Convention Headquarters. 
FetLtowsuHie Breaxrast ror Unit CHAIRMEN 


PresipinG: Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, A.A.U.W. President 

Greetines: Mrs. Edward W. Melville, President, Denver Branch 

Reports: President, Treasurer, General Director, and Committee 
Chairmen 


Cuucx Wacon Dinner, Park of the Red Rocks 


YESTERDAY'’s WOMEN 


Tuesday, June 20 


PresipinG: Mrs. Irene Taylor Heineman, Chairman, Committee on 
Education 
Appressgs: CHANGING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
Tae Apjustment or Epucation To Reauiry — Dr. C. S. Boucher, 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska 
SuGcgstep Poxicizgs ror AMgrIcAN Epucation — Dr. William G. 
Carr, Secretary to the Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association 
PaNngL oF Leapers IN EDUCATION 
Commentator: Dr. Esther Crane, Professor of Education, Goucher 
College 
Rapporteur: Mrs. H. K. Painter, Director, Northwest Central Section 
A.A.U.W.; Chairman, Minnesota Citizen's Committee on Public 
School Finance 


State Orricers AND CHarrMEN (three sections, according to number of 
branches in the division) 


Brancu Orricers aND CuairMENn (three sections, according to size of 
branch) 
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General Session: 
International 
Relations 

2:30 P.M. 


Fellowship Dinner 
7:30 P.M. 


General Session: 
Social Studies 
9:30 a.M. 


Sectional Luncheons 
12:30 p.m. 


General Session 
3:00 p.m. 


Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Presipinc: Dr. Mary E. Woolley, Chairman, Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations 
Appressgs: THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN ForEIGN Po .icy 
AMERICAN Po.ictes IN THE WesTERN HemispHerE — Dr. Ben M. 
Cherrington, Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, U. S. 
Department of State 
PANEL OF LEADERS IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Commentator: Mrs. Malbone Graham, Chairman, 
Education, California State Division 
Rapporteur: Dr. Elizabeth Fackt, member, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations 


International 


Presipina: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Chairman, Committee on Fellowship 
Endowment 
Appressgs: THz WoMAN SCHOLAR 
Tue Prosiems or A Woman Scuotar — Dr. Cecilia Payne Gaposch- 
kin, Astronomer, Harvard University; Rose Sidgwick Fellow 
A.A.U.W. anp THE Woman Scnorar — Dr. Helen C. White, Profes- 
sor of English, University of Wisconsin; member, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards 


Wednesday, June 21 


PresipinG: Dr. Faith Williams, Chairman, Committee on Social 
Studies 
Appresses: KNowinGc THE Community's SociAL ProsLems AND Rg- 
SOURCES 
Tue CuHanoine Sociat PatTerN OF THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY — 
Dr. Frank Lorimer, Professor of Population Studies, American 
University Graduate School, Washington, D. C. 
Community ProcramMs AND Nationa WELFARE — Miss Mary B. 
Gilson, Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Chicago 
PANEL OF LEADERS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Commentator: Miss Alice Van Diest, Social Studies Chairman, 
Colorado Springs Branch 
Rapporteur: Dr. Jean Flexner, member, Committee on Social 
Studies 


Presipinc: Directors of the Sections 


Presipinc: Dr. Louise Pound, First Vice President, A.A.U.W 
Apprgssgs: THz ArTs IN THE COMMUNITY 
Tue Crry anp Its Arts — Mr. Forbes Watson, Special Assistant in 
Fine Arts, Procurement Division, U.S. Department of the Treas- 
ury 
Tue Artist As Soctat INTERPRETER — Mr. Boardman Robinson, 
Director of Art School, Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Tue A.A.U.W. Arts Procram — Miss Lura Beam, A.A.U.W. As- 
sociate in Arts 





Dinner 
7:00 p.m. 


Business Sessions 
9:30 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


Tea 
5:00 p.m. 


Significant Films 
8:30 p.m. 


Breakfasts 
7:30 A.M. 


General Session 
9:30 A.M. 


Luncheon 
12:30 p.m. 
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PaNgL OF LEADERS IN THE ARTs AND Arts EDUCATION 

CommMeENTATOR: Miss Marion Miller, Director of Art, Denver Public 
Schools 

Rapporteur: Miss Corley A. Conlon, Arts Chairman, Iowa State 
Division, A.A.U.W.; Instructor of Art, Iowa State Teachers College 


How Women AcHIEVE 
Presipinc: Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, Chairman, Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women 
Appresszs: How Women ACHIEVE 
How Women Have Acuievep as Crtizens— The Honorable 
Dorothy Kenyon, Judge of the Municipal Court of New York; 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on the Legal Status of Women 
Women IN Pusric ADMINISTRATION — The Honorable Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of the U. S. Department of Labor 


Thursday, June 22 


ConvENTION Business 
Presipinc: Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, A.A.U.W. President 


University or Denver TEA TO THE CONVENTION 


Tae DeveLopMent or Fitm History 

Presipinc: Mrs. Richard Hogue, Chairman, National Clubhouse 
Committee 

CoMMENTs AND AN ExuisrTion: A SIGNIFICANT REFLECTION OF Con- 
TEMPORARY AxstHETics: Miss Iris Barry, Curator of the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library 


Friday, June 23 


PuBLICITY 
Recent GRADUATES 


TecHNnicat Discussions AND ProGRaM PLANNING: National Commit- 
tees and Staff Associates with Their Respective Interest Groups— 


Education Legislation 
International Relations Economic and Legal Status of 
Social Studies Women 


Arts Fellowships 
A DemonstraTION oF New Tecuniquszs In A.A.U.W. ProGrams 


Social Studies 
Fellowships 


Education 
International Relations 
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General Session A SuMMARY 
3:00 P.M. Presipino: Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 
SUMMARIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL TECHNICAL Sgsstons BY RAPPORTEURS 


Closing Session Tue Cotiece DINNER 
7:00 P.M. PresipinG: Dr. Virginia Gildersleeve, President, I.F.U.W. 
Appress: THz TRADITION OF TAsTE AND ExceLLENCE IN AMERICAN 
Epucation: Dr. Mary Ellen Chase, Professor of English, Smith 
College; Novelist 


Sightseeing 


Sightseeing trips are being arranged for those who wish them, either before or after the 
Convention. For full details see the April Journat, pp. 165-66. Those who wish to take any 
of these fascinating trips before the Convention should write in advance to Mrs. F. L. Carmi- 
chael, 2230 Colorado Boulevard, Denver. For arranging post-Convention trips for Saturday, 
June 24, Mrs. Carmichael will be available at the Shirley Savoy Hotel. 


INVITATION FROM THE DENVER BRANCH 
To THE Mempers or A.A.U.W.: 


The Denver Branch takes this last opportunity through the pages of the JourRNAL 
to extend to you once again the hospitality of the Mile High City during Convention, 
June 19-23. Our next greeting to you will be a personal one at Convention Head- 
quarters in the Shirley Savoy Hotel. 

Which of the historic trails will your bus, streamliner, or family car follow into 
Denver? No matter whether you approach the Gateway to the Rockies through 
Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico or Wyoming you come by one of the old, old trails — 
the Oregon, the U.P., or the Sante Fé. 

If travel across the plains is monotonous, that’s civilization’s fault. There was too 
much danger for monotony for Colonel Bent, St. Vrain, Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Pike, 
Long, Francis Parkman, Mark Twain, Horace Greeley, and the men of the Pony 
Express on the old U.P. 


At the end of the dusty, hazardous trail these early frontiersmen ate their suppers 
over the campfire. At the end of your trail you too will have supper over the campfire 
in the Rockies. A chuck-wagon supper with the mountains shutting you away from 
the world! There’s magic for you! 


Mitprep McCLetian MELVILLE 
President, Denver Branch 

Exrnor Hensiey BrugMgL 
Convention Chairman 





WOMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY WORLD 


THE STORY OF A CENTURY'S PROGRESS 
By Marion Talbot 


> 


A year ago the editor of the Journat asked Marion Talbot if she would not write for the 
Journat a brief résumé of the history of higher education for women in the United States, to 
meet requests which have frequently come to A.A.U.W. Headquarters. Miss Talbot's answer 
was characteristic: she not only had, already prepared, an article such as had been requested, 
but she also had a similar résumé of the history of higher education for women in more than a 
dozen other countries. The material for the latter surveys had been gathered from Federations of 
University Women in various countries; the whole had been prepared for a paper which Miss 
Talbot presented at the Century of Progress exposition in 1933. 

This material gives a birdseye view of the education of women so unique that in spite of its 
length the editor asked permission to present it to A.A.U.W. members through the Journat. 
At Miss Talbot's suggestion, the various Federations of University Women were asked to bring 
their respective accounts up to 1938, and a few that had not originally contributed added their 
statements. The Federations of Australia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Holland sent no revisions, 
and the account for these countries appears as in the 1933 summary. While not every country 
represented in the I.F.U.W. has sent a statement — and some federations represented in 1933 
are, unhappily, no longer in existence — enough of the leading countries are included to give an 
idea of the overwhelming movement which in less than a century opened the doors of colleges 
and universities generally to women. — Eprror’s Notes. 


points of view. Of no field of human in- 


7 history of the human race is a 
terest is this more true than that of the 


veritable drama. It moves on toward 


what we are pleased to call civilization. 
Its scenes are many and varied. There are 
periods of brilliant achievement and pros- 
perity and others of mental darkness and 
profound misery. All along their path 
men have made and remade their modes of 
life and their devices for community liv- 
ing. Systems of government, of finance, 
of trade, of manufacture, of law, of ap- 
plied and theoretical science, of family 
life, of the status of women, all have un- 
dergone violent and radical changes. 
What has been approved and adopted by 
one age has been cast aside by another 
under the pressure of changing economic, 
intellectual, and social conditions or 


education of women. Only a glimpse of 
the distant past is possible here, but even 
this little will help in understanding our 
theme, — the progress of women in uni- 
versity education in the last century. 

A few words will suffice. While it is 
true that scattered through the centuries 
we find women of extraordinary learning 
and culture, such as Sappho, Hypatia, the 
women who held professorships in Italian 
universities during the Renaissance, Lady 
Jane Gray, Mary Astell, Hannah More, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, yet on the whole 
the education of women was not of an 
intellectual type. Their social and po- 
litical status in general was low. On the 
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other hand, the domestic arts have been 
cultivated in nearly every age and social 
group, and the so-called domestic vir- 
tues, varying somewhat according to the 
prevailing view of women, have been 
strongly emphasized. Even when the 
rudiments of learning began to be ac- 
quired by women, there were periods and 
lands when it was thought, as Mrs. 
Makin reported in 1673, that it would 
**deface the image of God in man,"’ and 
views were held as to the nature of 


THE UNITED STATES 


As the movement for the higher education 
of women in the United States may be claimed 
to have had a great influence in othercountries, 
if not to have been largely responsible for the 
larger opportunities their universities gradu- 
ally gave to women, the story of its develop- 
ment is full of significance. 

A well-known History of Education in the 
United States, published in 1904, contains a 
chapter on the ‘‘Education of Women."’ It is 
rather significant that this chapter is placed 
between chapters on ‘‘Art and Manual Edu- 
cation’’ and ‘‘Commercial Education’’ and 
chapters on ‘‘Education of the Negro and 
Indian”’ and ‘‘Education of Defectives.”’ It isa 
vivid way of making the present generation 
realize how the education of women was 
thought, only one generation ago, to be a 
matter of comparative unimportance. In sharp 
contrast is Thomas Woody's 1250-page valua- 
ble work, published twenty-five years later, 
entitled A History of Women's Education in the 
United States. 

In 1778, Abigail Adams, the gifted wife of 
John Adams, wrote to her husband, “I regret 
the trifling, narrow, contracted education of 
the females of my own country. ... You 
need not be told how much female education is 
neglected nor how fashionable it has been to 
ridicule female learning.’ That even during 
her lifetime considerable advance had been 
made in the education of women is shown 
from her writing in 1817 that her “‘early 
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women’s mentality and the qualities 
which should be cultivated for marriage 
that seem in these days incredible. Never- 
theless even a cursory examination of 
what social history reveals gives proof 
that all through the ages there has been 
a craving for learning, though few women 
were able to satisfy it. The distinguished 
women who have been named belonged 
to a very small class and could not be 
called representative of general condi- 
tions. 


education (she was born in 1744) did not 
partake of the abundant opportunities which 
the present days offer. . . . Female education 
went no further than writing and arithmetic; 
in some few and rare instances, music and 
dancing.”” Shortly before her death in 1817 
she pointed out in a letter that — 


Solomon has drawn a portrait of female excellence in 
the character of a virtuous woman; but if a sound 
understanding had not been united with virtuous 
habits and principles, is it probable that he would 
have represented the heart of her husband as safely 
trusting in her? or that he would have derived so 
much lustre from her character, as to be known in the 
gates, when he sat with the elders of the land? It is 
very certain that a well-informed woman, conscious 
of her nature and dignity, is more capable of perform- 
ing the relative duties of life and of engaging and 
retaining the affection of a man of understanding 
than one whose intellectual endowments rise not 
above the common level. 


In the first half of the eighteenth century 
fewer than 40 per cent of the women of New 
England who signed legal papers could write 
their name; the others made their mark. The 
dame school provided a few crumbs of learn- 
ing for the girls, but the public schools of 
Boston were not opened to them until 1769 
and no high school training was available. 
In 1824 Worcester, Massachusetts, offered 
high school training to girls, and in 1826 
Boston established a public school for the 
instruction of girls in the higher departments 
of science and literature. It was called an 
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“alarming success,’ and because it could not 
accommodate more than one fourth of those 
who should attend was abolished in 1828 and 
was not firmly reestablished until 1852. 

In spite of the public indifference to the edu- 
cation of women or, possibly, of the fear, 
based on the early example of such women as 
Mrs. Hutchinson, that danger might attend 
the intellectual improvement of the ‘‘female 
sex,’’ so much progress was made that in 1850 
while visiting the United States Frederika 
Bremer of Sweden wrote, ““The educational 
institutions for women are in general much 
superior here to those of Europe; and perhaps 
the most important work which America is 
doing for the future of humanity consists in 
her treatment and education of women.” 

Really dramatic happenings in the field of 
women’s education were achieved a century 
ago by a group of notable women who stand 
out in bold relief as leaders in the movement 
for the establishment of private seminaries for 
girls. Beginning in the 1820's and 1830's, the 
struggles and successes of Emma Willard and 
Troy Female Seminary, of Catherine Beecher 
and Hartford Female Seminary and other 
schools which she founded, of Mary Lyon and 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, as well 
as of other pioneers, contributed largely to- 
ward making the educational path easy and 
pleasant for the present generation. 

In 1852 a very important agency for pro- 
moting the education of women was formed — 
the American Women’s Educational Associa- 
tion. Its purpose was — 


to unite American women of all sects and parties in 
an effort to secure to their sex a liberal education, 
honorable position, and remunerative employment in 
the appropriate profession of woman, this profession 
being considered as embracing the training of the 
human mind, the care of the human body in infancy 
and sickness, and the conservation and domestic 
economy of the family state. 


The Association held that these aims could 
be accomplished best by ‘‘endowed institutions 
for women in which the college plan of organi- 
zation shall be adopted.”’ 

This type of organization had already begun 
to receive recognition. Several institutions for 
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girls had adopted the title of college, such as 
Georgia Female College opened in 1839, 
Wesleyan Female College at Cincinnati in 
1842, and Oxford Female College in 1852, but 
these all had lower requirements than many 
of the seminaries which were already in exist- 
ence. Real collegiate education of women 
began with the founding of Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute in 1833, which from the beginning 
admitted women as well as men. It was not, 
however, until 1837 that women were enrolled 
in the college course. Antioch College fol- 
lowed in 1853 and the state universities, begin- 
ning with Utah in 1850, one after another 
opened their doors to women. In some of 
these the standards were low, in others the 
struggle to give women an equal standing 
with men was long and hard, notably in the 
University of Wisconsin. The effort to open 
the University of Michigan to women began 
with memorials to the legislature early in the 
50's and lasted until 1870 when the regents 
announced that ‘‘no rule exists in any of the 
University statutes for the exclusion of any 
person from the University who possesses the 
requisite literary and moral qualifications.” 

Cornell University was the first large pri- 
vately endowed institution to receive women, 
but although the founder, Ezra Cornell, 
expressed the wish to ‘‘found an institution 
where any person can find instruction in any 
study’’ and said more explicitly, ‘I hope we 
have made the beginning of an institution 
which will prove highly beneficial to the 
poor young men and the poor young women 
of the country,”’ it was not for some time that 
accommodations for women were provided. 
It was undoubtedly this delay in giving 
practical recognition to women as students 
that accounts for the traditional opposition of 
the men students to women and the exclusion 
of the so-called ‘‘co-eds’’ from most of the 
activities organized and promoted presumably 
by the whole student body. Yet when Cornell 
first offered fellowships, in 1884, one of the 
seven was awarded to a woman, Harriet E. 
Grotecloss, who thus became the first woman 
in the United States to receive a fellowship. 

Another important milestone was reached 
in 1869 when Boston University, a privately 
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endowed institution, was founded ‘‘not for 
one sex merely but equally for the two.”’ It 
was ‘‘the first institution in the world to open 
the entire circle of postgraduate professional 
schools to men and women alike.’’ Unfortu- 
nately the statement of the president, W. F. 
Warren, that “‘Boston University welcomes 
women not merely to the bench of the pupil, 
but also to the chair of the professor’ did not 
prove as true as was hoped. While women 
held full professorships in the Medical School, 
under the sympathetic leadership of the dean, 
it was many a long year before a woman re- 
ceived a professorship in any other department. 
It is worthy of note, however, that the first 
degree of doctor of philosophy conferred on 
a woman in the United States was granted by 
Boston University in 1877 to Helen Magill. 

Advance was made when in 1892 the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was opened with four 
women holding professorships of different 
grades and a considerable number of women 
fellows. Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
opened the same year, offered for a time a ‘‘fair 
field and no favor’ for women under the presi- 
dency of David Starr Jordan, but here again 
as in Boston, many years before, the success 
and the interest of women were ‘‘alarming,”’ 
and it became a part of the corporate law of 
the university that no more than five hundred 
women students should be allowed to attend 
at a time. There is some satisfaction in reading 
that on May 11, 1933, the Board of Trustees of 
Stanford University decided because of finan- 
cial emergency to admit women beyond the 
five-hundred limit. The money of women may 
be of value even if their minds are not. 

The opening to women of the graduate 
schools of Yale University and the University 
of Pennsylvania gave much encouragement to 
women. In 1907 Johns Hopkins University 
gave permission to women who had taken the 
baccalaureate degree at institutions of good 
standing to be admitted to graduate courses. 

It was natural that in the West where pio- 
neer conditions existed and money was scarce 
and taxes difficult to collect, boys and girls 
should attend the same school. In the Eastern 
states the colleges and universities founded in 
colonial times for young men only were un- 





willing to open their doors to young women 
when the demand became insistent, and this 
led to the establishment of the colleges for 
women such as Vassar, 1865; Wellesley and 
Smith, 1875; and Bryn Mawr, 1880. Mount 
Holyoke Seminary became Mount Holyoke 
College in 1893. 

But all these gains have not been won with- 
out hard struggle. ‘‘Female education,’’ so- 
called, for many years was bitterly opposed by 
those who foresaw dangers in it. Not only 
was the ‘‘female’’ mind said to be unequal to 
the tax which would be put upon it, but it was 
prophesied that serious physical harm would 
follow and also that the charm of womanhood 
would be ruined. A famous doctor in Boston 
declared that ‘‘identical education of the two 
sexes is a crime before God and humanity that 
physiology protests against and that experi- 
ence weeps over.” 

It is easy to see that the first women who 
went to college had to be courageous in order 
to meet all this opposition. It was necessary to 
accept the fact that they were considered very 
eccentric and even socially ostracized. But 
the number grew gradually, though for many 
years these young women trod a lonely path. 
In 1881 steps were taken to make these scat- 
tered and lonely pioneers feel their power . 
in the following January the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae was organized. . . .} 

By 1935-36 the women of this country 
were so generally availing themselves of the 
opportunities offered that 272,973 of them 
were enrolled in liberal arts colleges and 190,- 
459 in professional schools, and 16,992 women 
were doing graduate work in liberal arts 
institutions and 14,012 in professional schools. 
In all institutions of higher education in the 
United States in that year, women constituted 
41.3 per cent of the resident students. (The 
figures are from the U. S. Office of Education.) 

This survey shows how far a cry it is from 
those early days of Abigail Adams to the time 
of the International Federation of University 





1 The reference to the work of the A.C.A. and 
A.A.U.W. is too long for inclusion here. The para- 
graph which follows is added to bring the account 
to the present. — Eprror’s Nors. 
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Women. Even as late as 1878 it was impossible 
for a Boston girl to be prepared for college 
in a city high school, although since 1636 
that privilege had been open to the Boston 
boy. 

Articles entitled ‘*Are Women People?”’ and 
“Ought Women to Learn the Alphabet?”’ 
could not be printed now as they were a little 
more than half a century ago, even though 
satirical and facetious. Today it brings a thrill 
to realize that national Federations of Uni- 
versity Women exist in thirty-three countries. 
They are found in every continent and practi- 
cally girdle the globe. Even Iceland has its 
own group of university women banded to- 
gether. The list can but stagger the imagina- 
tion of women still living who did the pioneer 
work. 

A brief survey of what has taken place 
within the last century in a few typical coun- 
tries will help give a conception of the extra- 
ordinary movement which is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of modern civilization. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The history of what has happened in Great 
Britain is both too involved and too well 
known to be given here in detail. Briefly it is a 
record of most persistent and self-sacrificing 
efforts on the part of a notable group of pio- 
neers, both women and men. 

Bedford College for Women was founded in 
1849, and Hitchin College (later moved to 
Girton near Cambridge) in 1869; Newnham 
College at Cambridge was founded in 1870, 
and Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford in 1878. 
However, it was the University of London 
that first opened its degrees to women, in 
1878. Oxford admitted women to examina- 
tions in 1884, to degrees and full membership 
in 1920. Cambridge admitted women in- 
formally to the Tripos examinations in 1872 
and to the titles of degrees in 1923. The newer 
universities generally favor the entry of 
women, while the older institutions severely 
limit the numbers. In 1933, one third of the 
University of London students were women; 
17.6 per cent of the Oxford students; and 8.3 
per cent of those at Cambridge. The number of 
professions open to women has steadily in- 
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creased since the World War; but married 
women are not permitted to work in the Eng- 
lish Civil Service, and women receive lower 
pay than men doing the same work. 


IRELAND 


During the nineteenth century the education 
of women (beyond the elementary school) was 
carried on in Ireland in private schools and 
convents and by governesses, much as in 
England. However, the Royal University, 
founded in 1849, conferred degrees on women, 
and by 1884 ten women had obtained arts 
degrees. In 1904 the ancient University of 
Dublin (founded in 1591 by a woman, Queen 
Elizabeth) opened its door to women. In 
1883 there was one woman graduate of Queen's 
College, Belfast; by 1938 there were 1850 
women graduates of that university. Figures 
for 1936-37 showed 1283 women in attendance 
at the universities of Ireland, and 300 degrees 
conferred on women. 

In university teaching women have done 
well in Eire in proportion to their numbers. 
There are eight women professors in the Na- 
tional University; one in Dublin University; 
but in Ulster there is only one woman lecturer 
in Queen’s University. 

The progress of women in the professions is 
slow. In the last census in Eire (26 counties) 
there were 208 women physicians and 52 
analytical chemists. There are two successful 
women oculists practising in Dublin. The only 
woman professor in Dublin University is a 
practising barrister. In Northern Ireland 
(Ulster), comprising six counties, there are 48 
women doctors practising in one branch or 
another, 4 barristers, and 7 solicitors. 


CANADA 


The first Canadian university degree con- 
ferred on a woman was in 1875 by the small 
University of Mount Allison in New Bruns- 
wick, and other universities soon followed. In 
the first decade about 100 women were success- 
ful in finishing their courses. The number has 
greatly increased in recent years, so that now, 
nearly all Canadian universities being coedu- 
cational, at least 1500 women are being 
gtaduated annually and the total number of 
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women who have been graduated in Canada is 
approximately 25,000. 

Since 1897 there have been 54 honorary de- 
grees conferred on women in recognition of 
outstanding services in educational, church, 
nursing, social service, and political fields. 

Occupational pursuits followed by univer- 
sity-trained women include teaching, busi- 
ness, nursing, library, law, medicine, dietetics, 
dentistry, journalism, social work, civil serv- 
ice, technical research, farming, and the 
ministry. Many women are employed on the 
teaching staffs of Canadian universities: Mc- 
Gill was the first to appoint a woman to a 
full professorship. Many Canadian women 
are catrying on valuable pieces of scientific 
research, especially in medicine. A few have 
appointments as juvenile court judges. 


AUSTRALIA 


The history of the higher education of 
women in this young country has run more 
smoothly than in older lands where tradition 
and prejudice raised barriers, the removal! 
of which called for long and more or less 
strenuous efforts on the part of the pioneers. 
The oldest university, that of Sydney, was 
incorporated in 1858 for all classes of subjects 
without any distinction whatever, but the 
term ‘‘subjects’’ was evidently taken to mean 
male subjects (not the only time this ever 
happened, it may be noted!) and in 1884, to 
make the matter clear, an act was passed 
specifying that women should be admitted to 
all university privileges and degrees. The same 
thing happened at the University of Mel- 
bourne, which, founded in 1855, admitted 
women soon after it was established, but 
Queensland University and the University of 
Western Australia, founded later, felt the 
trend of the times and admitted women on 
equal terms with men from the start. The 
same is true of the little state of Tasmania, 
which with a population of only a quarter of 
a million founded a university in 1889 on a 
liberal and fair basis. In spite of the educa- 
tional opportunities which women have en- 
joyed in Australia, they have taken no part in 
the political or the administrative sphere. 
They hold no important positions and there 
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have not been more than six women in all the 
parliaments. There seems to be almost in- 
superable prejudice against women. ‘‘Insular- 
ity’’ is thought to account for this. But this 
explanation can hardly account for a similar 
attitude which prevails in many older and 
more densely populated lands. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Word comes from another member of the 
British Empire, New Zealand, that the earliest 
secondary school for girls was instituted in 
Dunedin in 1871. The same year the University 
of Otago was opened in Dunedin, admitting 
women from the outset to lectures and degrees 
— the first university in the British Empire to 
do so. Canterbury College followed suit and 
its first woman graduate, Miss K. M. Edger 
(B.A. 1877) was the first woman graduate in 
the British Empire, while Miss Helen Connor, 
who graduated, B.A. 1880, was the first to 
obtain honors in the M.A. examination 
(1881). In the colleges of the University of 
New Zealand, opened later, women have the 
same privileges as men and avail themselves 
equally of them. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


In Sweden the first woman to matriculate 
at a university entered in 1870. In Norway and 
Denmark the pioneer woman student entered 
the university scene a few years later. The 
position of women in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries is of peculiar interest because in spite of 
the fact that some of their universities are very 
ancient, that of Upsala dating back to 1477, 
and Copenhagen to 1479, the admission of 
women, when it was finally granted, was fol- 
lowed with remarkable rapidity by the grant- 
ing of other rights and privileges. Moreover, 
administrative and academic posts are in 
general open to women quite freely. The 
question may well be asked whether it is not 
because of this freedom and the intelligent 
use made of it, that an unusual proportion of 
Scandinavian women have ventured into re- 
search and made valuable contributions to the 
world’s store of knowledge. The brilliant and 
romantic career of the gifted mathematician, 
Sonja Kowalewsky, who was appointed pro- 
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fessor of mathematics at the University of 
Stockholm in 1884, is one of the striking epi- 
sodes in the academic history of women in 
Scandinavian universities. Dr. Ellen Gleditsch, 
a past president of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, holds a professor- 
ship in the University of Oslo and is known for 
her brilliant research work. 


HOLLAND 


In Holland, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, the well- 
known feminist and pacifist, broke the path 
for women to the university through special 
permission to study medicine at Groningen 
University. She met with a great deal of antag- 
onism from nearly every quarter, but gradually 
women followed in her footsteps. Only a small 
percentage, however, of those who are quali- 
fied go into the universities. The present 
economic conditions and the difficulty of find- 
ing an occupation which will justify the long 
and costly training seem to act as deterrents. 
Nevertheless, four women have attained to 
the highest scientific position, that of uni- 
versity professor. Among them there are two in 
biology, one in medicine, and one in law. 
There are also other women among the uni- 
versity teachers. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Head of the Dutch 
Government is a woman. 


FRANCE 


Neither the French Revolution, which 
reorganized education, nor the Empire and the 
Restoration that succeeded it, were concerned 
with the education of women. To be sure, in 
radical publications of the 1830's and 40’s the 
right of women to higher education was dis- 
cussed; but it was not given to them generally 
until much later. 

Statistics on women in higher education are 
not available until 1889; there were certain 
schools, however, open to women before that. 
To follow the history of education for women 
in France, the two degrees — baccalauréat and 
licence — must be understood. The baccalauréat 
serves as an examination for matriculation at 
the university; the /écence corresponds to the 
English bachelor’s degree, and often to the 
M.A. or M.Sc. 
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In 1861 Mlle. Daubié was the first woman 
to obtain the baccalauréat, at Lyons. In 1867 
a woman registered for courses toward the 
degree of /icence in mathematics at Paris, and 
four years later Mlle. Daubié registered for 
courses under the Faculty of Letters; but 
though these women were permitted to take 
examinations, women wefe not permitted 
to attend classes. Only the College of France 
was open to them. Despite this limitation, a 
few women did attain the Jicence degree in 
Paris, — one in mathematics, 1868; one in 
letters, 1871; one in law (a Roumanian 
woman ), 1887, and another (a French woman), 
1890. 

From 1863, women were admitted to the 
medical schools of Montpellier and Paris, and 
a woman received the doctorat in medicine in 
1870. In 1888 in Paris a doctorat in science was 
conferred on a woman, in 1890 in law, in 
1896 in pharmacy (Montpellier), and in 1914 
in letters. 

In 1889, of 16,636 students enrolled in 
French universities, 288 (less than 2 per cent) 
were women. The proportion had risen to 
approximately 15 per cent by 1920-21. 

The establishment of secondary schools for 
girls in 1885 had accelerated the movement 
toward higher education for women, but 
these schools did not prepare for the bacca- 
laurtat, and it was not until 1924 that second- 
ary education for women identical with that 
for men was established. 

In 1935-36, of 5,958 licenciates, about one 
third were women, and the 252 women who 
received doctorates constituted approximately 
one ninth of the total. 

Most of the doctorates for women are from 
the schools of medicine, and the fewest from 
the field of letters; degrees in pharmacy and 
dental surgery are being obtained more and 
more by women. Advanced degrees obtained 
by women have opened positions for women on 
the various faculties. In 1936 there were 2 
women professors in the faculties of law, 4 in 
medicine, 3 in science, and 4 in letters. In 
addition, 22 women occupied positions as 
academic deans, assistants, lecturers, and 
instructors. 

Women holding the required degrees can be 
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physicians, pharmacists, dentists, professors, 
engineers, lawyers, archivists, librarians, 
curators of museums, and preachers (Lu- 
theran). Actually, some of these positions are 
difficult for them to obtain because of the 
competition with men. They cannot be ap- 
pointed judges, prosecutors, or solicitors, and 
certain government positions, notably in the 
ministries, which require a certificate of 
military service, are not given to women. The 
French woman loses none of her rights to 
work because of marriage. 


POLAND 


Until Poland regained her independence, in 
the part of Poland occupied by Germany there 
was no Polish university and students of this 
part of the country had to study abroad; in 
the part occupied by Austria, women were 
admitted to the Polish Universities of Cracow 
and Lwéw in 1898. Up to this time they also 
had studied abroad. In the part of Poland oc- 
cupied by Russia the situation was different 
because of the fact that no women in Russia 
were admitted to universities. Special schools 
of higher learning were opened to them in 
Petrograd and Moscow, and quite a number of 
Polish students were enrolled in these schools. 
Women students studying abroad went chiefly 
to France and especially to Switzerland. The 
first doctorate given to a woman by the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy at the University of Ziirich 
was granted to a Polish woman, Stefania 
Wolicka, in 1874. Up to the Great War, Switz- 
erland was the home of learning for Polish 
students of both sexes. 

Since 1918 all the faculties with exception 
of theology are opened at all universities and 
other schools of higher learning to women. 
During the period 1918-36 in Poland 12,495 
women graduated from institutions of higher 
learning. In the academic year 1936-37 there 
were in all schools of higher learning 48,200 
students, of whom 13,100 were women. 

Women are admitted to all professions for 
which they are trained. The majority work 
in education, medicine, and social welfare. 
The number of women in university profes- 
sorial chairs is small, but the number of 
private docents, readers, and especially assist- 
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ants in all the faculties is very large. The num- 
ber of women in civil service is large, but few 
of them occupy high positions, although no 
official restrictions exist. The Polish constitu- 
tion provides equal rights for work to both 
sexes. 


ESTONIA 


If events occur which make women de- 
spondent and fearful that their goal of academic 
freedom will never be reached, they may well 
be heartened by the fact that the provinces of 
Russia in establishing themselves as republics 
took as one of their first steps the establish- 
ment of universities to which women were to 
be admitted on equal terms with men. In 
Estonia there were 23 women graduates in 
1915, all of whom had taken their degrees 
abroad. The university was established at 
Tarter in 1919, and since then has conferred 
degrees on 788 women. The interest and effi- 
ciency of the women students is demonstrated 
by the fact that 32.5 per cent of undergraduates 
taking degrees are women. In 1932 the per- 
centage of women undergraduates in different 
departments was as follows: philosophy 72.8, 
medicine 46.2, law and economics 23.4, 
agriculture 8.1, theology 6.7, veterinary sci- 
ence 3.6, mathematics and science 29.7. 


LITHUANIA 


The story of Lithuania is practically the 
same as that of Estonia. When it was under 
Russian rule the women were obliged to seek 
university training in other lands. In 1922, 
four years after the province became inde- 
pendent, a university was founded in Kaunas 
and again, as in all new countries, no distinc- 
tion was made as to sex. During the first five 
years 34 women graduated and in the second 
five years 231. As at present the Lithuanian 
women have the same civil and political rights 
as men, they are engaged in all types of work 
on the same basis as men. They teach in the 
university and are also directors of high and 
normal schools. A woman is chief of the press 
bureau in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and in every Parliament there have been 
women members. The first meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly of the re-established 
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Lithuanian State was opened by a woman. 
There are several distinguished women writers, 
severa] women judges. 


FINLAND 


In 1870 the first woman in Finland passed 
her matriculation examinations and was en- 
rolled in the University of Finland, in 1875 
the second. The first Master of Philosophy 
degree was received by a woman in 1881, the 
first complete medical training accomplished 
in 1895 (the first woman physician, trained 
abroad, had obtained her right to practise in 
1878), and again in 1896 two women obtained 
the degrees of M.D. and Ph.D., respectively. 
The first woman architect received her diploma 
in 1892, and the first mechanical engineer hers 
in 1905. The number of women entering the 
university steadily grew, but until 1901 spe- 
cial permission had to be granted to every indi- 
vidual. This restriction was abolished in 1901, 
and since that date the growth in actual num- 
bers and in percentage of women students 
has been on the increase. In all universities, 
in the year 1937-38, women students num- 
bered 2504, or 29.1 per cent. 

Women study at present in every section 
and branch of the universities. Their contribu- 
tion to society is therefore very varied, but 
perhaps as yet not as complete as it might be. 
Some restrictions are still found: women are 
debarred from the pulpit of the church, so 
that the numerous women holding a final 
degree in divinity mostly are teachers of reli- 
gion in schools. Since 1926 most careers in 
public service have been open to women, 
including the practice of law, presiding over a 
court, etc., but this field has so far attracted 
few women. Some few important administra- 
tive offices are reserved to men only, but as 
regards the rest it is natural that only in the 
course of time can the highest offices be held 
by women who have the training and have 
ascended the scales of administration. 

Education — primary and secondary — 
shows a majority of women, according to the 
1930 census 66 per cent; in 1935 among physi- 
cians 12 per cent were women; in dental sur- 
gery (qualified doctors) 65 per cent. As regards 
teaching posts in the universities, progress 
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has been comparatively slow. The first woman 
private docent was appointed in 1906 and 
some others have followed her; women can 
be found as instructors and in similar posts, 
but Professor Laimi Leidenius,! who holds 
the M.D. degree and is ‘‘ordinarius’’ in Hel- 
sinki University, with obstetrics and gyne- 
cology as her specialty, is the first and only 
woman to hold a chair in a Finnish university. 
Legal restrictions do not debar women from a 
university career, but so far their contribution 
to scientific research has not been as great as 
might be hoped. 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is the country which for years 
has offered hope and opportunity to citizens of 
other lands who have been enslaved and fet- 
tered in their intellectual and spiritual life. 
It is not strange, therefore, that foreign 
women should seek the opportunities for 
medical training which the Swiss universities 
offered, just as the men from such countries 
were doing in large numbers. Women were 
early admitted to some of the university lec- 
tures, but always as single cases and not with 
the view to taking examinations or degrees. 
In 1864 a Russian woman, Maria Alexan- 
drowna Kniaschina, formally requested ad- 
mission as a regular medical student at the 
University of Ziirich. The university seems to 
have been quite clear as to the importance of 
its decision, which really resulted in opening 
the university for women not only in the medi- 
cal but in all other faculties. The first woman 
to take her medical degree was a Russian in 
1867. The first Swiss woman began her medical 
studies in 1868. 

Most of the other Swiss universities fol- 
lowed Ziirich in admitting women students. 
However, for a long time the number of Swiss 
women remained small, while large numbers 
of foreign women flocked to Swiss universities. 
Unfortunately some of the personal qualities 





1The Finnish Federation of University Women 
later reported the death of Professor Leidenius, 
November 23, 1938, and recorded their sense of deep 
loss in the passing of this distinguished woman pio- 
neer in medicine and in social welfare. — Eprror's 
Note. 
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which led them to hazard their fortunes in this 
new field were not always of a type which 
was acceptable socially to the more conserva- 
tive natives and it seems probable that their 
influence retarded somewhat the growth of 
interest in general university training for 
women. 

Foreigners were, for a long time, admitted 
easily for studies and degrees at Swiss universi- 
ties, though not to the examinations giving a 
right to practice their profession in Switzer- 
land; while at the same time, Swiss women 
were forced to pass the stringent examens de 
maturité if they wanted to study with a view to 
exercising the profession in the country, at a 
time when no secondary schools were in 
existence to train them for such a course. 
The numbers of Swiss women students began 
to grow more rapidly when such secondary 
schools were established, and from about 1900 
on their numbers increased steadily. As the 
universities were opened to women in other 
countries, particularly in Russia and the 
Balkans, the proportion of foreign women in 
Swiss universities declined. (Their number 
reached its maximum in 1906 with 1478 
Russians, about 50 Germans, and 320 other 
foreign women, as against not quite 200 Swiss 
women in the same year.) 

Permission to lecture at the university was 
granted in 1892 to Mrs. Kempin, a woman 
lawyer, by the cantonal government, in spite 
of a negative reply from the Senate of the 
university. This decision opened the way to 
university lectureships for women, but even 
today few women are called on to teach at the 
Swiss universities and only in exceptional cases 
do women reach an associate professorship. 

It is doubtless right to claim that the Swiss 
universities had great influence in determining 
that the universities of the continent should be 
coeducational. At one of the meetings of the 
International Federation of University Women 
it was pointed out with a good deal of raillery 
that the segregation of women in higher edu- 
cation was a phenomenon limited to English- 
speaking countries. While there is much to the 
credit of the Swiss universities it must be 
admitted with regret that many other coun- 
tries outstrip them in their academic recogni- 
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tion of women. Even so there is general agree- 
ment that in every country the woman who 
looks forward to occupying a professorial 
chair must be vastly better qualified than any 
man with whom she must compete. 


SPAIN! 


To appreciate the position now enjoyed by 
women in Spain's intellectual life, two factors 
must be kept in mind. One is the Oriental 
influence exercised by the Arabs during the 
eight centuries of their sway over the Iberian 
Peninsula. They reigned until the fifteenth 
century and left deep roots in the country’s 
customs. The other is the religious influence 
as exercised by the Catholic Church, which in 
Spain always had a narrow outlook on life 
and classed all innovations as sins. Both kept 
women aloof from the cultural and even from 
social life, limiting them to domestic activi- 
ties, if they belonged to the middle and 
humbler classes of society, and to needlework 
or at most to music, if they were members of 
the upper class. In the nineteenth century, 
women added French to their accomplish- 
ments as an adornment rather than as useful 
knowledge. 

Since the Middle Ages, despite this handi- 
cap, women could inherit the throne and reign 
as queen. Some examples are Dojfia Maria de 
Molina, Dofia Urraca of Castille, Dofia Blanca 
of Navarre, and Dofia Isabel of Castille, the 
queen who cemented Spanish national unity 
and, understanding the magnitude of the enter- 
prise, was Columbus’ patroness in his expedi- 
tions to discover America. All were clever 
and competent women who overshadowed 
their husbands and assumed full power. An- 


1 Since it was not possible to establish contact 
with the Spanish Federation of University Women, 
the request for a statement on higher education for 
women in Spain was sent to Sefiora Gloria Giner de 
los Rios, wife of the ambassador from the Spanish 
Republic to the United States. Sefiora de los Rios was 
formerly a teacher and geographer; in Washington 
she joined the local branch of the A.A.U.W. Because 
of the special historical interest attached to the ac- 
count she kindly contributed, it is published here in 
full. The statement was of course written before the 
defeat of the Republic.—Eprror’s Nors. 
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other well-known woman was Doiia Beatriz 
Galindo, lady-in-waiting to the Catholic 
queen and nicknamed ‘‘La Latina’’ because of 
her knowledge and mastery of Latin, a lan- 
guage known by the queen herself. 

These were outstanding cases. But not until 
the nineteenth century did women begin to 
devote themselves to literary careers. Several 
achieved recognition, among them the first 
famous woman writer, known as Fernan 
Caballero; Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan, the 
first woman to be a member of the Royal 
Academy of the Spanish Language; and Doiia 
Concepcién Arenal, a woman of great heart 
and exceptional talent, a writer on penology 
to whom Spain owes the humanization of its 
prisons and whose literary activity was 
dedicated to helping those fallen in the strug- 
gle for life. Dofia Maria Goiri was one of the 
first women to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. She collaborated and still collaborates 
with her husband, Don Ramén Menendez 
Pidal in his life work, The Castillian Epic, in his 
studies on the Cid, and in collecting Spanish 
ballads. 

After her, the number of women students in 
all educational institutions increased steadily. 
Since 1910, some centers have had as many 
girls as boys, with girls predominating in 
certain classes. 

A Spanish girl's educational life, like a boy's, 
begins in the nursery school, continues in the 
kindergarten and elementary school, as well 
as in its complementary classes. Then, as 
provided by the laws of the Republic, the 
government sends selected girls to high school, 
normal school, or to the faculties of philos- 
ophy, education, letters, science, law, medi- 
cine, and pharmacy at the various universi- 
ties. All others having the means and the 
desire to do so, may follow the same path, 
though not at government expense. 

After securing the bachelor's or doctor's de- 
gree, if they wish to teach, women may attain 
the rank of inspectress of primary education, 
national teacher, high school teacher, normal 
school or university instructor, after success- 
fully completing special courses that test 
their teaching ability and cultural achieve- 
ments. A few girls teach in technical schools, 
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although these, especially. engineering and 
architectural schools, usually have few 
women students and teachers. At present many 
women practise law, medicine, and other 
professions. 

Spanish law never closed the doors of any 
position to women; they were barred by 
custom and by social pressure. So when the 
currents of modern life filtered into Spanish 
society, women gradually invaded all admin- 
istrative fields. By so doing they also created 
the problem of increased unemployment among 
men. 

The Constitution framed by the Constituent 
Courts of the Republic specifically gave 
women the right to vote, as well as all other 
rights. Curiously enough, during the long 
discussions regarding the advisability of per- 
mitting women to vote, it was the conserva- 
tive parties that favored the measure, contrary 
to their conviction that women should engage 
only in domestic activities. They believed that 
women, on the whole more conservative 
than men and amenable to their confessor’s 
advice, would increase the votes in favor of a 
retrogressive regime under the control of the 
Spanish Church. And in painful contradiction 
to their principles, most liberal parties dared 
not give women the vote, precisely because 
they feared that this would be the result; it 
seemed to them that women had neither fully 
developed their personalities nor achieved any 
great degree of emancipation. Aware that the 
victory of their ideals was in the hands of its 
women, the Socialist Party was almost alone 
in its successful struggle to grant women vot- 
ing power. The first elections proved them 
right and revealed the mistake made by the 
conservatives. The liberal parties won, even 
though their opponents had brought members 
of every religious order from the convents to 
the polls. Thus they linked the church with a 
particular party and involved it in the already 
existing social conflict that was to become 
sharper during the civil war. 

Spanish women enjoy not only the right to 
vote but to be elected to all public positions. 
Under the Republic, women are general di- 
rectors — like Victoria Kent, Director of 
Prisons when the Republic was established — 
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secretaries and attachés of embassies, alder- 
men, members of Parliament, and members of 
the Cabinet. 

Spanish women take part in education, 
policical, scientific, and social work. Dofia 
Alice Pestafia, an admirable woman, was out- 
standing in the latter field. Although not 
Spanish by birth, she married a Spaniard and 
devoted her life to creating a home where 
delinquent children might be educated and 
regenerated. She persuaded the state to help 
her and later to continue her work. 

During the war, women are chiefly con- 
cerned with looking after the boys and girls in 
children’s colonies, caring for the wounded, 
and accomplishing a vast social work that 
requires all the self-denial of their lofty spirit 
of sacrifice — their dominant trait by tempera- 
ment and training. They are the firm bul- 
warks of the rearguard, working like men or 
substituting for them in all kinds of factories 
and workshops — even in munitions factories 
— in the mines and in public services. And of 
course they do the bulk of the work in all edu- 
cational centers. Today they are fulfilling 
their mission and are taking men’s places in- 
telligently and with determination. It can be 
said that in a scant quarter of a century, 
women have changed from decorative dolls 
to able and conscientious citizens. 


BULGARIA 


In 1901, the university opened its doors to 
women, and they are permitted to matriculate 
in all its faculties. Before this privilege was 
granted, a considerable number studied in 
foreign universities. Women students are 
found largely in the faculties of historical and 
philological studies, and physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, in preparation for teaching, 
which is the one profession generally open 
to women. In the secondary schools for young 
women the teachers are practically all women, 
and chere are also a large number of women 
teachers in the coeducational secondary 
schools, the normal schools, and the agri- 
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cultural, technical, commercial, and industrial 
schools. In the administration of education 
there are only a few women, though in excep- 
tional cases a woman may be named director 
of a secondary school for young women, or 
under-chief of service in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. Among the posts occupied by 
women are: assistant-director of the National 
Library, curator and assistant-curator of the 
Archaeological Museum and also of the 
Ethnographic Museum. 

At the university, about a twentieth of the 
assistantships are held by women, but the 
highest post attained by a woman is that of 
lecturer in the Germanic language; there are 
no women professors or associate professors. 

Women graduates in medicine are often ap- 
pointed as medical inspectors in industry, 
doctors of the province, prefecture, or munici- 
pality, in the state hospitals, workers’ hos- 
pitals, etc. A woman is medical inspector for 
the Department of Public Health, the highest 
post in this field attained by a woman in 
Bulgaria. 

A woman was appointed Chief of the Soils 
Section in the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
another Inspector of Agricultural Teaching. 
There are women veterinarians, in the country 
and at the Central Veterinary Institute of 
Bacteriology, and a woman is chief of a bacte- 
riological veterinary service in the provinces. 

In principle, all positions and professions 
are open to women except those of judges and 
lawyers, and the diplomatic service. However, 
it is rarely that a woman is named to a post 
of authority. With the unemployment of in- 
tellectual workers in these last years, the ten- 
dency to give preference to men candidates — 
future heads of families —is accentuated. 

In the liberal professions and in private 
positions, however, where the woman is 
judged by her ability, one finds a large number 
of women doctors, dentists, chemists, archi- 
tects, etc., who have created for themselves en- 
viable positions despite much competition 
from their men colleagues. 
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LADY GALAHAD 
By Motier Harris FisHer 


= idea had played in the backyard 
of her mind for years: ‘‘When the 
children are older,’’ ‘‘As soon as we can 
afford a maid,”’ “‘After spring cleaning’s 
done; then I shall have a chance to 
write.’” She knew vaguely that every 
town in the United States from Calais to 
San José has its literary housewife (loath- 
some census-maker’s term, housewife!) 
who wrote nice little compositions back 
in high school and perhaps an inspired 
essay or two at college, and who is still 
convinced that, given any sort of chance, 
she could write better stories than many 
of those she reads. Perhaps she was only 
another of those wishful thinkers. And 
yet there were times — 

That first September when the two 
older children went off to school to- 
gether, holding hands and looking too 
tender and young to set out into the 
world like that, she ran back into the 
kitchen and wrote a sonnet. At least she 
thought of it as a sonnet, although the 
vacuum-cleaner repair man came before 
the last two lines were written, waking 
the baby with his clatter, so that it 
turned out a kind of unfinished sym- 
phony with an infant’s cry for refrain. 
She promised herself that one day she 
would finish it and write others, but the 
years went by and she never did. She 
slipped the bit of wrapping paper on 
which it was scribbled into her cook- 
book, subtitled ‘“‘The Way to a Man’s 
Heart,’’ where it became spattered with 
bits of this and that from the cooking. 


y 


During the passing years she often 
came across those scribbled lines, but 
they ceased after a time to have any 
meaning except as a symbol of an urge 
which had first taken definite form back 
in college days when a sympathetic Eng- 
lish teacher had said: ‘‘You should send 
your personal essays to one of the better 
literary magazines; they have a certain 
intensity.’’ But she never found the op- 
portune moment for doing anything 
about them, and the urge, though ir 
never disappeared, waxed and waned 
with the cycle of marriage and births. 
She defined it as a desire to express, in a 
more personalized manner than through 
bearing and training children, those 
moods of heightened perception which 
sometimes made her feel that she had 
stumbled upon a long-sought answer, an 
answer meant for women only, which 
had remained long hidden only because 
women were never free to become Lady 
Galahads; even when physically and 
economically free they were still spirit- 
ually bound in a man’s world, a world 
where men have set up standards, marked 
out the goals, and established rewards for 
so long that it is impossible for women 
to know when their separate conscious- 
ness begins and ends. 

After the birth of the last baby she 
began to foresee that her life might 
stretch two or three decades beyond her 
children’s dependency. Already the older 
ones were shaking off family bonds so 
rapidly that there were days in which she 
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scarcely said to them more than ‘‘Good 
morning’’ and ‘‘Good-night’’ with an 
occasional ‘‘Have a good time!’’ thrown 
in while they were on the run. Thought- 
fully observing her older friends who 
were approaching the climacteric, she 
wondered whether the mental and physi- 
cal stress connected with this period of 
a woman's life might not be largely due 
to the belated realization that those bio- 
logical functions which provide life's 
core of meaning were now at an end and 
there was nothing to fill the vacancy. 
Early aptitudes and skills had gone rusty 
with disuse, connections with a non- 
domestic world had become meaningless 
outside the family context. A drab, un- 
charted sea lay ahead; ten, twenty, 
thirty years of possible physical vigor 
in which they could imagine themselves 
joining that long procession of the mid- 
dle-aged who clutter up boarding-house 
porches, support neighborhood matinees, 
attend auction sales, indulge in breakfast 
bridge, visit back and forth among un- 
enthusiastic offspring, or intrude their 
apologetic selves wherever tolerance for 
the pathetic and the useless can be found. 


"Taxaz were still a few who were emo- 
tionally equipped to express themselves 
by way of pickles and poultices, but this 
little group was rapidly dwindling as it 
became more and more difficult to com- 
pete with mass production or with the 
young specialists in every field. Night- 
mare terror, all the more devastating be- 
Cause it was unexpressed, so aggravated 
the menopause that many never regained 
the hopefulness necessary for adjustments. 

Girls now in school, young women 
everywhere, needed to be warned of this 
and other threatening aspects of a wom- 
an’s life long in advance so that they 
might be prepared to look ahead calmly 
and make provision. It was not enough 
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that the psychiatrist, the social worker, 
and the physician occasionally presented 
the case objectively; cold facts and fig- 
ures do not stir people to action. There 
needed to be built up in words and ideas, 
illuminated by poetic and human-interest 
elements, woman's separate conscious- 
ness. So can women be spared much pain- 
ful groping in this time of transition. 


Bor who was there to build such a 
world of ideas? Given a proper se- 
quence of time she might contribute a 
little. True she had never finished that 
sonnet, though she had finished the 
crocheted bedspread and an incredible 
piece of needlepoint; but poems require a 
different quality of concentration. 

As the depression in its second swoop 
settled on her husband's business she 
knew that relief from occupations center- 
ing about the kitchen sink was not likely 
to materialize in her best creative years. 
She told herself that she should begin 
doing something about that writing urge 
if she ever hoped to. Hope was some- 
times strong in the early morning after 
husband and older children had gone 
their separate ways and the youngest put 
out for his nap. While sipping a little 
extra cup of coffee she enjoyed in that 
brief interval the luxury of introspection. 
Her mental processes became clear and 
joyful; everything was suddenly possible. 
She imagined herself in close rapport with 
the articulate women of her time, those 
superwomen who have fought for and 
gained self-expression in spite of the 
many forces which seek relentlessly to 
press all the energies of the female into 
seed pods. 

Standing there in the kitchen, sipping 
the demi-tasse, looking out over a sink- 
ful of dishes into a vacant lot where the 
neighbor's elm trees made intricate 
shadow designs, watching the quick 





Lady Galahad 


shifting white clouds of a bright spring 
sky, she was moved one morning to a 
state of feverish conviction that she was 
destined to help formulate for all those 
inarticulate ones the reality of woman's 
distinct world. She would write for 
Everywoman! With beauty and strength 
she would set down those long-sought 
revelations which were trembling on the 
edges of her mind. Soon, perhaps this very 
day, they would be clear and ready to 
record. There were other more pressing 
duties, but when these were cleared 
away — 


Sue unhooked the big dishpan from 
under the sink, threw into it a handful 
of white soap flakes and poured in a 
kettleful of boiling water. She took the 
dish mop (safeguard hands; jokes about 
‘‘dishpan hands”’ at card table) and began 
to wash the glass top of the drip-coffee 
maker. She doused the tomato-juice 
glasses, the marmalade dish, and the 
everyday silver. By the time the baby’s 
formula utensils were scalded and put 
away, still warm and glowing, into their 
respective niches, she knew by the numb 
place in her back that the bloom of her 
inspiration was partly absorbed in the 
gloss of those little dishes. 

Oh, she would write, she certainly 
would, but it was absurd to attempt the 
Everywoman project. So many had tried 
that and failed. How, then, could she 
with her silly bedspreads and baby’s for- 
mulas hope to succeed with such an 
elusive theme? Far better start with 
some easy simple task. Why not an auto- 
biography on the order of Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s? There is material for one book in 
every life, it has been frequently stated. 
Since she was no president’s wife, she 
would have to use an informal popular 
style with more of the romantic — her 
own life as it might have been if her chin 
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were less prominent. Or she might take 
a slice of experience, present it with child- 
like exactness, and end abruptly. 

The china was all washed and the milk 
bottles out on the stoop. She wiped 
around the salt container and match box 
on the gas stove and gave the kettle a 
lick and a promise. By the time the 
crumbs were brushed up around the chil- 
dren’s chairs and the papers burned in the 
backyard incinerator she began to look 
askance at the idea of an autobiography. 
Such an uneventful life to record! She 
could recall nothing that was not utterly 
prosaic. Might as well write about Mrs. 
Williams next door, who was at the mo- 
ment hanging out some dingy sheets with 
seams up the centers. 


As sue mopped the back porch and steps 
she wondered what it was that had made 
her believe that she could write anyway. 
Oh, yes, that screwy English teacher 
when she was a sophomore. High-pres- 
sure encouragement: ‘You really should 
submit one of these papers to the Atlantic 
Monthly."’ Those old essays! Only re- 
cently she had pulled them out of the 
chest in the attic and laughed, a little 
hysterically, at their excited rhetoric. 
No editor would read beyond the first 
paragraph except to smile over the quaint 
language and juvenile earnestness. Heav- 
ens, no, not an autobiography! The per- 
son who had made such a success with his 
Biography of a Nobody was at least gifted 
with humor. 

Articles are easiest to write and sell; 
they require much less skill. She might 
begin with articles. There is a wide mar- 
ket for advice to parents and problems of 
infants, preschool children, and adoles- 
cents. She knew a great many things to 
avoid doing with children. She could 
offer suggestions to the homemaker, too, 
and think up labor-saving devices. All 
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the women’s magazines use such ma- 
terial; it might be possible to earn some- 
thing while getting practice. 

She connected up the iron and finished 
the shirts left over from yesterday's iron- 
ing. It was eleven o'clock, almost time to 
start lunch, and the bathroom, which 
needed doing badly, had not been 
touched. How the time did fly with so 
little to show for it! Her housekeeping 
was nothing to boast of, much less write 
about. What were those labor-saving 
devices? Here it was only the middle of 
the day and she felt exhausted. 

She went out on the sun porch and lay 
down a minute to gather up her strength. 
There was the morning paper where 
Harry had let it fall. The woman's sec- 
tion was on top, open at one of those 
Dorothy Dix advice columns which she 
always read, despising herself for it. Doro- 
thy Dix was telling some woman what to 
do about a husband’s waning affections. 
She could visualize this drab housewife 
with a too-prominent chin, and she won- 
dered that the husband had not deserted 
her long before. There is an implication 
- from every side that men are very scarce, 
nice men, and desperately hard to hold. 
It seems that snappy young girls are all 
over the place trying to seduce good 
married men from under the very noses 
of their wives. Was it possible that Harry 
had shown a marked indifference lately? 
My goodness, she had never thought of 
applying all that to herself! Perhaps. she 
was the blindest of women, courting dis- 
aster with those futile preoccupations of 
the early morning. She had better forget 
about the writing altogether and spend 
her energies in cementing his affections. 
Everywoman, indeed! Her children still 
needed a father; that was the first con- 
sideration. 
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She ran upstairs and took out the old 
lounging robe of Harry's so that she 
would not forget to mend it again as he 
had asked her to do. Then she hurried 
back to the kitchen and began to make 
the casserole concoction with mush- 
rooms and ground beef of which he was 
so eternally fond. *“The Way to a Man's 
Heart,”’ even at the price of his liver. As 
soon as she heard his car crunching on the 
cinders and gravel outside, she slipped 
into the hall and gave her inferior per- 
manent a swift and brutal twist or two 
before he came in through the side door. 

“You look tired,’’ he said, as they sat 
down to lunch. Then he dived over- 
appreciatively into the casserole concoc- 
tion. As she watched his Adam's apple 
in rhythmical motion and observed the 
lines of patience and integrity on his 
good honest face she knew that her 
anxiety regarding the snappy girls had 
been ridiculous. She was tempted to go 
over and kiss that thin spot and say, 
‘Never mind, I can always endure you 
even if you do rather gobble your food.”’ 
But just then the older children came in 
hungry as bears. After they had been fed, 
the baby, a good creature, demanded his 
quota of attention. 


By rie time lunch dishes were out of the 
way and midafternoon quiet had de- 
scended, she recalled that she had neg- 
lected to write the weekly letter to her 
parents. She felt that to save her soul, 
poor feeble and divided thing that it was, 
she could not fill one letter sheet with an 
acceptable row of sentences to her own 
uncritical mother. 

Mrs. Williams was already sitting out 
on her porch with some kind of sewing. 
““T'll just slip over and ask her about that 
new crochet pattern,” she said. 





HERR HITLER’S CHILDREN 


AS AN AMERICAN STUDENT IN GERMANY SAW THEM 


By BarBara CLAASSEN SMUCKER 


r Germany today six million young 
people wear the swastika emblem of 
National Socialism and pledge allegiance 
to a program of nationalism, anti-semi- 
tism, censorship, and obedience to a 
dictator. They are called the Hitler Youth 
of New Germany, and it is around them 
that the leaders of this military power are 
weaving all their future ambitions. 

To read of these subservient Hitler 
Youth is distasteful to the average Ameri- 
can. To know and live with them, how- 
ever, is not distasteful. I learned this, to 
my surprise, after spending part of last 
summer as a guest of two young Hitler 
Youth leaders in the heart of New Ger- 
many, Berlin. 

I cannot easily forget Hulda, my kind 
young hostess from southern Germany, 
earnestly saying to me as we parted be- 
fore her small apartment, ‘‘You have 
read lies about us in your country, that 
is why Americans do not like us. But 
now you have lived with us, you can see 
with your own eyes that we are happy 
and kind.’’ She put her arm through mine 
and we walked together to the cab. 
Hans, my host, a tall, sensitive young 
scholar, was standing beside her as my 
taxi pulled away, waving with the arm 
banded high above his elbow in the red, 
white, and black swastika emblem of all 
Hitler Youth. He called loudly, ‘‘Remem- 
ber us and come back some day.”’ 

They are both twenty-two, energetic 
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leaders of Hitler Youth groups, and 
ardently believing that their Fuehrer’s 
government is best for the German people. 

Viewing historic Germany with them 
last summer, sharing common interests, 
laughing frequently at linguistic errors, 
filled many days with unrestrained en- 
joyment. It was only during late evening 
talks, over teacups and bits of bread and 
cheese left from supper, when conversa- 
tion drifted to broader topics, that we 
were reminded of nationalism and blood 
differences, — theirs pure German, and 
mine, diluted Wrigley, Lucky Strike, 
and Ford. 


I; was at such times that Herr Hitler 
made his appearance and became their 
spokesman. My head would spin with 
questions. How could they accept state- 
ments from a power-seeking fanatic? 
What was there in a plain uniform, an 
angular haircut, and a gruff voice to 
form ‘‘a saviour of the German nation’’? 
Why should my intelligent host and host- 
ess follow his commands like two small 
children? What was behind their feverish 
interest in his program? 

Every day Hulda scraped left-over vege- 
tables into a box for Hitler Youth col- 
lectors. She carefully wrapped silver 
tinfoil into balls ‘‘to roll to Goebbels’ 
when the ball became large enough. 
Willingly she omitted onions from the 
summer menu, because onions were being 
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used for the manufacture of a new bomb. 

Hans studied the censored newspaper 
daily. His evenings frequently were filled 
with meetings of Hitler Youth. Soon he 
must serve his two years’ compulsory 
military service. Although he wanted to 
finish his studies and did not like being 
a soldier, it was his duty, he would re- 
mark without bitterness. 

To understand this absolute loyalty 
I found that the clearest help was a care- 
ful study of their backgrounds. Both of 
these German young people had been 
World War children enveloped in the 
Versailles treaty. Hulda remembered after 
the war eating ‘“‘small animals in the 
woods that now we would not feed to our 
dog.’’ They had to search for food, she 
told me, because there was an Allied 
blockade that kept it from coming into 
the country. The Versailles treaty to her 
had meant decay and humiliation for 
Germany. 


Born my young German friends wete 
still children when the German Liberal 
Republic was inaugurated. The Republic 
wrote into the Weimar Constitution a 
splendid phrase for the education of its 
youth, declaring that the influence of 
Republican authority was to be taught to 
the child ‘‘in the spirit of international 
reconciliation.’’ Unfortunately, this re- 
mained only a phrase. Among the many 
factors nullifying it as early as 1926 was 
the formation of the nationalistic organ- 
ized Hitler Youth. By 1932 a large ma- 
jority of German middle-class youth 
were sympathetic with the movement or 
belonged to a similar group. In the Ger- 
man schools, efforts to revive national- 
ism grew, unchecked by the Republicans. 
One example was the reactionary V.D.A. 
(Verein fiir das Deutschtum im Auslande). 
Its immediate aim was the preservation 
of German culture, schools, and language 
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abroad; but in an effort to keep vivid the 
‘““wrongs’’ of severing a large number of 
unwilling Germans from Germany, the 
V.D.A. exaggerated the severe treatment 
to which the Germans in other countries, 
such as Czechoslovakia, were subject, 
and fanned hatred for these countries in 
the hearts of German children. 

This was undoubtedly a chaotic period 
for young Germany as well as old. Hu- 
miliated, spiritually dissatisfied, German 
youth naturally turned to national patri- 
Otism as an emotional outlet. The eco- 
nomic depression, coming at almost a 
strategic time for the nationalists, did 
not lessen the emotional strain. 

It was natural that youth should blame 
the existing social structure, democracy, 
for their plight, and as an escape reaction 
demand its suppression. When Hitler, 
the spokesman to eliminate democracy, 
appeared, youth bleatingly followed. 

Today, Hitler’s program of National 
Socialism is defined as unquestioning 
belief that — 


The nation is the natural community into which 
man is born. It is held together by the ties of common 
blood, common language, common historical in- 
heritance, and common responsibility of the indi- 
vidual constituents towards the well-being and 
preservation of the community. . . . The destiny 
of the nation determines the destiny of the individual 
partaking of it, and vice versa.! 


Buoyed by such an ideal, Hitler Youth 
is no longer a voluntary refuge for be- 
wildered children, but an active com- 
pulsory organization of six million enthu- 
siastic boys and girls. 


Onz afternoon when I rode along one 
of Hitler’s new highways through the 
beautiful clean-looking German land- 
scape with Anna, a young Hitler Youth 


1 From a pamphlet on ‘“The Fundamental National 
Ideas of National Socialism’’ distributed by the 
Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin. 
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leader, I came to realize more fully the 
impact of my brief historic analysis. Anna, 
who is connected with the foreign service 
department in one of the organized dis- 
tricts of Hitler Youth, offered to be my 
guide for the day to a Hitler Youth camp 
for girls from ‘“‘the poorest district of 
Berlin.’’ Anna is young, as are all Hitler 
Youth leaders, who respond ambitiously 
to Der Fuehrer’s rousing “‘Youth shall be 
led by youth.”’ 

Eager to tell me of her organization, 
Anna began talking as soon as our driver, 
an official S.A. (Brown Shirt), started 
the motor of the small three-passenger 
car. His spotless brown uniform suggested 
pride in possession, the red, white, and 
black arm band, his jewel. 

‘To understand us,’’ Anna began, ‘‘you 
must know that after the war many 
people tried to split up Germany. Now 
we are united and that is the greatest deed 
of our leader.’ The ‘“‘split-up’’ youth 
groups she named as Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Boy Scouts, Communists — all 
with individual programs that were ‘‘not 
united,’’ the union being important so 
that young Germans will grow to matu- 
rity without opposing each other. 

‘Then you all have the same program?” 
I assumed. 

“Oh, no,’ she answered quickly, ‘‘the 
girls’ program is separate from the boys’. 
The girls are trained to have good taste 
and to be acquainted with German cul- 
ture. Then when we marry we will have 
homes that are good and solid.”’ 

Hitler Youth for girls, I learned, is 
organized on a pyramid structure with 
Baldur von Schirach, Hitler’s appointed 
youth administrator, topping thirty-four 
upper districts (the district of former 
Austria being one of them). Each of these 
branch into smaller divisions until at the 
bottom there are many small groups of 
fifteen girls who meet weekly in private 
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homes as “‘comradeship’’ groups for lec- 
tures on National Socialism, for sports, 
to plan trips or work on handicraft. The 
whole program, both for boys and girls, 
tends to keep them continually busy. 

“This organization keeps us very 
busy,’’ Anna remarked, ‘‘but we work 
hard, because leadership is given to 
those who do outstanding work.”’ 

Compulsory labor camps are another 
important phase of the youth program, 
Anna explained to me. All young people 
must engage in six months of labor service 
and the boys may begin their military 
term immediately following. There are 
no class distinctions in the labor camps; 
all young men shoulder their spades as 
one. Their labor day is divided between 
manual labor, intensive drilling exercises, 
and a period of leisure for study of current 
problems. Hans, my host in Berlin, had 
expressed the typical young man’s en- 
thusiasm for the labor camp with his 
frequent remark, ‘‘It is fine to feel your 
body grow strong and to live out of doors 
each day.”’ The girls, in their labor camps, 
learn to do the work of the home, engage 
in planting and cultivation of gardens, 
and study proper child care. The labor 
motto is: ‘‘Reich Labor Service is a Serv- 
ice of National Honor.’’ Incidentally, 
six months in the out-of-doors builds 
boys and girls of health and vitality, and 
although the work provides only a small 
‘spending money’’ remuneration, youth 
is employed. 


Bx rais time we were nearing the camp- 
site and my guide hastened to tell me 
about its program. The camp was a two- 
weeks’ pleasure outing for girls of the 
youngest age group. They were being 
taught to live together cooperatively 
and to love the beauties of the German 
landscape. Lectures on National Socialism 
were not included in their schedule, for 
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as Anna explained, ‘“They are too young 
yet to understand. We tell them old fairy 
tales of our country and teach them many 
German songs. Then they learn to love 
our country and better understand the 
German nation. ... We try to educate 
young Germans to be good National Socialists 
of tomorrow.”’ 

At the big log-framed youth hostel, 
set beside a beautiful blue lake, young and 
sun-tanned Marie greeted Anna with a 
vigorous ‘‘Heil Hitler’’ salute and me 
with a friendly handshake. I liked her 
immediately. At Girl Scout camps in 
America I have met girls similar to her 
with the same sparkling vitality. 

On the big stone porch of the hostel 
we were met by thirty young Hitler girls 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen. 
Immediately an extended arm and ‘‘Heil 
Hitler’’ as we approached, then eager 
excitement to begin the entertainment 
and sing for *‘the American girl.’’ Their 
uniform costumes of dark blue skirts and 
white middies were tidy backgrounds for 
flushed faces and long yellow braids. For 
an hour we sang and danced the simple 
steps of such melodies as “‘Es geht eine 
helle Fléte’’ and ‘‘Nun will der Lenz uns 
griissen.’” Then dinner under the trees, 
and it was time to go. 

On the way home, my conversation 
with Anna drifted from camp details to 
more general subjects. I was already dis- 
covering that certain questions always 
received the identical answer from all 
Hitler Youth. When I asked if German 
Youth predicted war soon, Anna’s answer 
was immediate. 

‘*Personally I do not think there will 
be war,”’ she said, “‘the last one was so 
horrible for Germany. The German people 
do not want war.”’ 

“You say you do not want war,”’ I 
interrupted, ‘but if Germany is attacked 
will you fight?”’ 


“Of course,"’ she flashed, ‘‘if Germany 
is attacked we will all help to protect 
our country. Now we are so united — 
and then, we must protect our people in 
other countries who are so badly treated.”’ 

‘“Will Germany be attacked?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ her answer came slowly as she 
looked far ahead on the road, “‘the Jews 
are uniting all over the world against us."’ 
And then as if for justification, ‘“We 
refuse to have the Jews rule us as they did 
before the war. They are not German, 
you can see if you look at them.”’ 


Tae Jew, the entering wedge for Hit- 
ler’s unification program. Unite against 
the Jew, he tells his people, they are 
pacifists, democrats, internationalists; and 
the Hitler Youth unite against pacifism, 
democracy, and internationalism! 

Although twelve thousand Jewish Ger- 
mans died in the World War fighting for 
Germany, they are now “‘not German.”’ 
Anna had been taught to believe as my 
hostess Hulda that *‘Jews are like animals, 
with sloping necks, and black greasy 
hair.”’ 

Yet in her answer to my next question 
she revealed the German's innate admira- 
tion for kindness, the paradox to Hitler’s 
forced Jewish hatred. 

“Do the German youth like Hitler?”’ 
I asked, knowing the answer but curious 
to hear the response. 

“Oh, yes,’’ her face was radiant, ‘“we 
love our leader. I saw him once. When 
you see his face you will never forget it. 
His eyes are kind and fine and very blue.”’ 

She had made him as she wanted him 
to be. 

The next afternoon with a group of 
English and American tourists, I visited 
a Hitler Youth camp for boys, where 
five hundred young Germans between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen were living 
for two weeks. As we walked into the 
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camp of tents under an arched swastika, 
the same vigorous “‘Heil Hitler’’ salute 
greeted us as at the camp for ‘‘kleine 
Madchen.” 

Young Germany marched for us that 
afternoon. In small divisions the boys 
fell into formation to the clipped orders 
of young commanders. To break a formal 
match their short legs stiffened into 
goose stepping, and an abrupt halt found 
them lined in straight even rows, boyish 
faces resolute. Relaxed from marching 
drills, they swung rhythmically into a 
new German Youth marching song. 
Strong, full voices floated back over the 
dusty road as they tramped away into 
the woods. 

Late in the afternoon, we climbed into 
our buses to return to Berlin. Our escort 
to the bus, a youthful member of the 
camp, was wearing a small metal badge 
on his uniform. An English visitor, care- 
lessly pointing to the inscription on the 
top of the badge, asked its meaning. The 
boy’s firm answer: “‘Blood and Honor.”’ 


Ax rae girls’ camp — young Germany 
absorbing the medieval lore of a country 
soaked in romance and crystalizing it 
into feverish nationalism, a nationalism 
demanding strong women to be breeders 
and supporters of a strong race. 

At the boys’ camp — young Germany 
romantically pledged to protect their 
patriotism, looking ahead through young 
eyes kindled by military parades, polished 
uniforms, and a bigger-prouder-stronger 
Germany! 

And both girls and boys buoyed with 
ideals of mass betterment which they as 
youth must build and preserve, — the 
appeal of the regime which has won a 
disillusioned and dissatisfied youth with 
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displays of grandeur, hero-worship, and 
feverish activity. 

It is clear, after one has known them, 
that to the friendly German young people 
“uniting for Germany’’ has become a 
noble creed, and they are oblivious to the 
barbarism of force necessitated by a dic- 
tatorship program as well as to the possi- 
bility of war as the inevitable outcome 
of Germany’s massive militarization. 

The Hitler Youth learn revenge, but 
do not practice its implications. They 
have not taken part in the brutality of 
actual warfare yet, and they are not the 
ones who engage in slugging and killing 
within their country to enforce submis- 
sion. This is done by the picked few who 
graduate into the Storm Troop, Hitler’s 
private army. 

These youth regard their dictator as 
fine and good, and do not see the signifi- 
cance of his declaration in an address at 
Erfurt, Germany, on June 18, 1933, when 
he said, “If the older generation cannot 
get accustomed to us, we shall take their 
children away from them and rear them 
as needful for the Fatherland.” 

For Americans to oppose the unin- 
formed, idealistic youth who follow this 
program with threats and hate will only 
give them more reason to believe that 
other nations, as after the war, are still 
united against them and that they must 
protect their Fatherland with gunpowder 
and spear points. 

It is hopeful, however, to believe that 
Hitler Youth like my friends Hans and 
Hulda, who are united by high ideals, 
cannot remain forever blind to the cruelty 
of a government manned by force. When 
they do see beneath the trimmings there 
will be great disillusionment, and Hitler's 
six million children will cease to follow. 





















































































































































A STUDY OF THE ECONOMIC STATUS 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


By Susan M. Kingsbury 


The study summarized here was prepared through the cooperation of the Commit- 
tee on the Economic and Legal Status of Women of the American Association of 
University Women, and the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 


N 1935, the A.A.U.W. national Com- 
mittee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women appealed to the branches 
of the Association for information about 
their members who were customarily em- 
ployed. The committee believed that it 
would be extremely valuable to discover 
the facts regarding the economic status 
of this homogeneous group of trained 
women in the depression period, — facts 
about employment, unemployment, earn- 
ings, discriminations encountered, and 
particularly about their responsibility for 
dependents — a question so often dis- 
cussed without benefit of any reliable 
data. The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor considered such in- 
formation sufficiently important to justify 
their active cooperation. 

The nearly 10,000 members of the 
A.A.U.W. who returned the question- 
naire on their employment experience 
will be glad to know that the Report is 
now in the press. And all members of the 
Association will welcome this picture of 
employed university women as pattic- 
ularly significant at a time when women’s 
right to employment is again under fire. 
The complete Report is being published 


by the Women’s Bureau and will be ready 
for distribution at the Convention. 

Thereafter, a limited number of copies 
will be available from national A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters without charge, and the 
Report will also be for sale as a govern- 
ment publication. 

By the courtesy of the Department of 
Labor the last section of the Report, 
“Summary and Conclusions,’’ is pub- 
lished here. It is hoped that delegates to 
the Convention will read this article, and 
be prepared for discussion of the findings. 

Certainly those who contributed ma- 
terial so carefully will be interested in the 
facts set forth in the Report. The com- 
pilation has been a long and arduous task, 
but the chairman of the committee re- 
grets that the preparation of the study 
should not have been completed earlier. 

To the Secretary of Labor and to the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau is hereby 
extended the deep appreciation of our 
Association for its cooperation in under- 
taking and pursuing the investigation. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF THE STUDY 


The investigation fairly may be said to 
be representative of women in the United 
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States, employed outside their homes, 
who have had the advantages of a college 
education and, in addition, professional 
preparation. It is based upon reports by 
about 50 per cent of the employed women 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women or about one quarter of its 
entire membership in 1934. Thus the data 
that were used are from 8,796 returns 
through a questionnaire circulated in 
1935, and include information from 
women having attended all of the 223 
institutions approved by the Association, 
and from every state in the United States. 
The proportion of the 8,796 returns in 
each district follows closely the pro- 
portion of total membership in each 
district. 

Similarly the investigation may be said 
to represent professional women; that is, 
79 per cent of the women had been pre- 
pared by a year or more of training after 
leaving college, and 45 per cent by 1 to 4 
years of study. Two thirds had taken 
graduate study of some sort and 6 per cent 
a doctor’s degree in philosophy, medi- 
cine, or some other field. 


ADVANCED AND PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 


Not only a college degree but advanced 
study preparatory for business or profes- 
sions characterizes the group of women 
here studied. More than three fourths had 
taken some type of additional work after 
leaving college, and 45 per cent had taken 
an additional degree. This applies to all 
groups, regardless of occupation. Natur- 
ally, executives in schools or colleges had 
the most extended preparation, and also 
those in the established professions, law, 
medicine, and research. Also, it should be 
noted that advanced study takes women 
into the more advanced positions, and 
that the subject of preparation makes but 
little difference. 
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AGE AND MariTAt STATus 


The women considered are compara- 
tively mature, but are pretty well distrib- 
uted in the five-year classes from 25 to 50 
years of age. Only 7 per cent are under 25, 
and 17 per cent over 50. According to this 
study, it is in the older groups, those past 
35 or indeed 40 years of age, that women 
with advanced professional preparation 
are to be found. Similarly they seem to 
wait 5 to 10 years after leaving college 
before taking a master’s degree, 32 per 
cent, and 15 per cent wait until 10 to 15 
years, but 39 per cent did get that prepara- 
tion within 5 years. Also, about one half 
of those with a doctor’s degree have at- 
tained it within 10 years, and three 
fourths within 15 years. The trend is cer- 
tainly toward the requirement of special 
training for business as well as the pro- 
fessions. 

It is not surprising that a small propor- 
tion of the women here studied are mar- 
ried, only 13 per cent, and that they tend 
to be somewhat younger than the single 
women. This is not true, however, of the 
widowed, separated, or divorced, who 
constitute 5 per cent of the total number 
that reported their age; probably they 
should be classified with the group of 
single women. 


OccuPATION AND CHANGES, 1925 To 1934 
INCLUSIVE 


The women represented by this study 
are not in independent business, only 3 
per cent of them; the others are working 
for an employer. It is to be expected that 
a large proportion of ‘‘college women"’ 
are engaged in educational work, 69 per 
cent of them, and one fifth of these are 
executives. Also, so far as known, four 
fifths of the teachers and of the executives 
are in colleges, senior high schools, or 
normal schools. However, that 28 per 
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cent, or 2,319 women, are engaged in 
work other than educational is impor- 
tant, and chat they represent 11 or more 
professions. More than half, 55 per cent, 
are librarians, social, health, and religious 
workers, home economists, and those 
engaged in research, and more than one 
fourth are employed in business as secre- 
taries, clerical workers, or personnel 
workers. 

During the ten-year period, as might be 
expected, much change from one occupa- 
tion to another took place. Somewhat 
under one third of those reporting indi- 
cated this situation. It may be surprising 
that women holding a master’s degree 
changed more frequently than those with 
a bachelor’s degree only, those with a 
doctor's degree less frequently than the 
master’s. This may indicate that early 
training led women into the type of work 
for which they were less fitted, but that 
they were settled by the time they had 
completed the highest preparation. How- 
ever, only 26 per cent of the total number 
shifted their job, but married women to a 
greater degree. 

It is significant that the transfer from 
one job to another is so largely due to per- 
sonal reasons; thus 74 per cent of those 
making changes so reported. The reason 
for change in position seems not to have 
been affected by marital status except 
that those involving reduction in force 
seem to affect the married women more 
seriously. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD 


These women were not affected so seri- 
ously by the depression as might have 
been expected. In the ten years, 1925 to 
1934 inclusive, with the great depression, 
only 8 per cent of the women met more 
than one period of enforced idleness, and 
21 per cent had only one such experience. 
Furthermore, on December 31, 1934, only 
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6 per cent were unemployed and 4 per cent 
doing part-time work. But of the unem- 
ployed it is amazing that one half were 
idle for personal reasons and in only 177 
cases was it involuntary, a third of the 
latter because of marriage or age. Also the 
type of occupation had little to do with 
unemployment. On the other hand, a 
larger proportion of married women were 
idle or on part-time work, as were also 
the younger or less experienced women. 


EARNINGS AND THE DEPRESSION 


The amount of the earnings of women 
who have devoted four years to a college 
education, and especially to more ad- 
vanced study, is indeed disturbing. The 
time and investment seems not to have 
been justified, except among those with 
the highest type of preparation, that is, 
those who have secured a doctor's degree. 
Of this group, 55 per cent attained $3,000 
or more. However, 33 per cent earned 
$3,000 to $4,000 and 22 per cent $4,000 or 
more. Thus training counts, but this is a 
small proportion of the total number 
reporting. 

Women with a master’s degree or that 
degree and additional training, consider- 
ing the highest salaries in the ten-year 
period, earned less than those with the 
highest degree, only 17 per cent reaching 
$3,000 or more, and that is regardless of 
experience. But 36 per cent of them earned 
$2,500 or more. The largest or modal 
group as well as the median number at- 
tained $2,000 to $2,500. 

However, only 8 per cent with a bach- 
elor’s degree alone, or a bachelor’s degree 
and additional training but not an ad- 
vanced degree, earned $3,000 or more. 
Indeed, 57 per cent of the bachelors with 
more work and 73 per cent of those with- 
out it got less than $2,000, the mode being 
$1,500 to $2,000 for the former and $1,000 
to $1,500 for the latter. The median for 
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the two groups together was $1,500 to 
$2,000. 

Naturally, executives in educational 
work were in the higher salary ranges, 
and also teachers in colleges, although 
lower than executives. Earnings in other 
occupations vary considerably and ac- 
cording to the type of work, certain ones 
yielding higher returns, especially law- 
yers, those in independent business, per- 
sonnel workers, and physicians and 
psychiatrists. 

The depression does not seem to have 
affected greatly some groups of women 
here studied. Others suffered seriously. 
Comparing the salary in 1934 with the 
highest earnings in the ten-year period, 
the proportion of executives in education 
who earned $3,000 and more dropped 14 
points. Teachers had much the same ex- 
perience. A worse effect seems to have 
been among those in occupations other 
than education where the woman was 
‘working for an employer.’’ The drop in 
number of those whose highest salary in 
the ten-year period was $2,000 or more is 
terrific, being 40 per cent, and the number 
of those who had received less than $1,500 
as the highest salary in that decade was 
almost doubled in 1934. Of course the 
worst experience was among those in 
independent business. Also, the propor- 
tion meeting a decrease of 10 per cent or 
more seems to have increased from one 
age group to the next. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEPENDENTS 


Considering the salaries received, the 
extent to which women are supporting 
dependents, either fully or partially, is a 
matter of deep concern, 41 per cent or 
3,618 meeting this obligation. Of the 
3,153 women reporting the extent of their 
responsibility, 36 per cent cared entirely 
for one or more persons, and 76 women 
cared entirely for three or more. The situ- 
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ation is complicated by the combination 
of full and partial responsibility; that is, 
3,153 women carried the burden, fully or 
partially, for 6,328 dependents, or an 
average of two each. 

Usually the individuals supported were 
adults, and it was more frequently the 
single women than the married women 
who assumed the obligation. Only 20 per 
cent of those with dependents reported 
that they were supporting children. 

That these women have small incomes 
is shown by the figures: 41 to 52 per cent 
of those with one to four dependents 
earned less than $2,000, and 61 tu 71 per 
cent got less than $2,500. 


DiscRIMINATIONS REPORTED 


An important conclusion may be drawn 
from this investigation. Women suffer 
serious discrimination. One third indi- 
cated the number of instances that had 
occurred in the period since 1929 because of 
sex, marital status, youth, or advanced age. 
While the last two reasons assigned may 
apply to men also, the other two could 
not. And it is sex and marital status that 
were assigned as causes of discrimination 
by 79 per cent of these women; also many 
women maintain that they have encoun- 
tered more than one experience. That is, 
of the instances cited, 81 per cent were 
given as due to sex and marital status. Al- 
though but 13 per cent of all women were 
married, 19 per cent of the individuals 
claiming difficulty and 17 per cent of the 
cases of difficulty indicated marital status 
as a Cause. 

The actual discrimination is equally im- 
portant. Ic is not surprising that one third 
of the cases caused by sex applied to be- 
ginning salary, nor that one half should 
have meant reduction of salary, demotion, 
or restricted promotion. But this indi- 
cates that 80 per cent faced smaller returns 
for the service rendered because they were 
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women. It is indeed serious in the light of 
low salary and large responsibility for 
dependents. 

Not less salary but no salary at all was 
encountered because of marital status; 
that is, in 60 per cent of these cases it 
meant loss of a job or refusal of a job. 

The older women met somewhat the 
same difficulties as did the married 
women. Young women encountered re- 
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fusal of a job, 39 per cent of the instances, 
also smaller beginning salary, 32 per cent, 
and restricted promotion, 17 per cent. 

Doubtless young men had great difficul- 
ties in securing or in keeping work during 
the depression and even at all times. To 
compare the experience of young women 
and young men would be valuable but 
apparently the necessary data do not 
exist. 





FIELDS TO CONQUER THROUGH NURSING 


EXPANDING SERVICES OFFER OPPORTUNITIES TO COLLEGE WOMEN 


By ERNESTINE WIEDENBACH 


M*” of us who are nurses and have 
found deep satisfaction in our pro- 
fession, think back with a mixture of 
amusement and regret to the day when we 
announced our intention to study nursing 
to our families. Amusement, because the 
hard, bleak, or menial life they predicted 
for us if we embarked on nursing turned 
out to be a thrilling, satisfying, useful 
one. Regret, because our families were so 
abysmally ignorant about the oppor- 
tunities in nursing. They did not know 
that the practice of nursing, in common 
with the practice of other professions like 
medicine, law, and teaching,' is safe- 
guarded by legislation. Nor did they 
know that before a nurse may use the 
title ‘Registered Nurse’’ (R.N.) she 
must meet definite standards of prepara- 
tion, which are upheld by a special board 
of nurse examiners in the state. This board 
checks up on her early education; it helps 
to regulate the program of the nursing 
school; and it sets up written state board 
examinations, which she must pass before 
she is granted her license to practice as a 
registered nurse. 

Nursing is a peculiarly satisfying pro- 
fession. Its field is so broad and it is 
bound up with so many phases of every- 


1 See Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XVI, No. 4, September 1938, en- 
titled ‘Statutory Status of Six Professions — Ac- 
counting, Architecture, Law, Medicine, Nursing, 
Teaching.” 


day living that it offers opportunity for 
worth-while service to women of widely 
varying educational backgrounds and 
interests. Looking at the records of a few 
professional nurses now practicing, the 
evidence is clear. 


"Tene is Miss A, who was the first to 
fill the position of ‘Endowed Nurse." 
Coming from a small western high school, 
she completed the course at a famous old 
nursing school in the Middle West, at- 
tained her ‘‘R.N.”’ certificate, and began 
taking care of private patients. One of 
them was a spoiled wealthy little old 
lady, whom Miss A nursed through a des- 
perate illness and a tedious, difficult con- 
valescence. When the old lady rebelled 
against every restriction placed upon her, 
Miss A took her on a tour of the hospital 
wards to see how the “other half’’ fared 
— patients as sick as she had been, but 
without means to secure the constant 
service of special nurses. The upshot of 
the trip was a generous contribution to 
the hospital ‘‘for the endowment of a 
nurse, to be used where the hospital felt 
the need was greatest and in cases of 
emergency.’’ Miss A was asked to be the 
‘‘Endowed Nurse.”’ 

Her work is a constant challenge. In 
one year alone, 221 different patients had 
the benefit of superlative nursing during 
the acute stage of their illnesses. They 
represented 55 types of surgical conditions 
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and diseases. So successful has her work 
been, that four other such endowments 
have been given to that hospital. 


A szconp record is that of Miss B. With 
a master’s degree in science she entered a 
large hospital nursing school in the East. 
Public health work was her goal. After 
taking the basic courses and examina- 
tions, she enrolled in one of the eastern 
universities for a postgraduate course in 
public health nursing. This training com- 
pleted, she got a post as county nurse 
under the American Red Cross. Her days 
were filled with teaching mothers in rural 
ateas how to prepare for their babies’ 
coming, and how to care for them after 
they arrived; with inspecting children in 
country schools, warding off epidemics, 
arranging for medical care, and working 
closely with the teachers to safeguard the 
children’s health. She also taught classes 
in home hygiene and care of the sick, and 
aided local doctors at deliveries and at 
baby clinics. 

Because of her effective work she was 
made a Nursing Field Representative of 
the American Red Cross, responsible for 
the Red Cross nursing units in several 
states. She helped nurses plan their work 
and develop their nursing services. If a 
disaster occurred — flood, hurricane, or 
major accident — she organized the nurses 
into relief units and directed their activ- 
ities. 

After three years, Miss B accepted a 
position as instructor of nursing education 
in a large university while serving as 
educational director of the nursing divi- 
sion of a local agency. She next became 
director of a college department of nursing 
education and developed the educational 
programs of nurses who enrolled for work 
leading toward degrees. (Such nurses are 
in great demand in the steadily expanding 
field of nursing education.) Later she was 
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appointed associate dean of one of the 
university schools of nursing, and after 
four years was appointed director of one 
of the largest visiting nurse associations 
in the country. 


Mas graduated from an eastern college 
before entering a large nursing school in 
the South. After acquiring her diploma 
and the essential ‘‘R.N.’’ she became gen- 
eral staff nurse in the pneumonia depart- 
ment of a well-known hospital devoted 
to medical research, where she gained 
invaluable experience, working closely 
with eminent doctors and research work- 
ers. This experience was followed by two 
years as county nurse under supervision of 
the health department, then three years 
as supervisor of a medical unit in a large 
hospital affiliated with a nursing school. 
Later, with a definite goal before her, she 
studied hospital administration and took 
a postgraduate course in public health 
nursing, earning the master’s degree. 

After five years as supervisor and then 
director of a rural public health nursing 
service in a county health department, 
she became supervisor of the nursing 
service of a local agency in a large city, 
and enrolled in special evening courses in 
social work and mental hygiene. 

When the Social Security Act was 
passed by Congress, providing funds for 
the development of maternal and child 
hygiene programs by state departments of 
health, new opportunities for nurses 
opened up. Miss C passed the civil service 
examinations with a high average and 
was appointed consultant with one of the 
federal nursing services. Her territory is 
the far West, including Hawaii and 
Alaska, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. She has a thrilling opportunity to 
aid state and local health departments to 
develop nursing services and programs 
which will safeguard the welfare of 


Fields to Conquer Through Nursing 


mothers, infants, and crippled children in 
areas which, from a health standpoint, 
have been neglected in the past. 


Tnuse records are not unique. They may 
be matched by many examples of nurses 
who appreciate the value of sound basic 
preparation and of postgraduate educa- 
tion, who have capacity for growth, and 
who are eager and ready to grasp oppor- 
tunities when they are presented. 

The need for well prepared nurses, 
especially in the public health,' the in- 
stitutional, and the nursing education 
fields, is acute. Opportunities exist. Why? 
Largely because of the emphasis which is 
placed today on the important part nurs- 
ing service plays in any effort to provide 
adequate medical care for people. Hospi- 
tals are increasing their bed capacities, 
and those which have good schools of 
nursing ate stabilizing their nursing 
services by employing increasing numbers 
of competent registered nurses and are 
no longer depending upon students for a 
major portion of their nursing service. 
Hospitals are also changing from nine- or 
ten-hour schedules to the more reasonable 
eight-hour schedules for their entire staffs. 

The passage of the Social Security Act 
by Congress, providing for the extension 
of health services, especially in rural 
areas, resulted in the creation of many 
new positions in federal nursing services 
and in those of state departments of 
health. The National Health Program 
(now before Congress) if accepted will re- 
quire an expenditure of $850,000,000. This 
program calls directly for nurses to give 
bedside nursing care to the sick in their 
homes and to help with campaigns to 
save the lives of mothers who needlessly 


1 A pamphlet, How to Enter the Field of Public Health 
Nursing, may be secured from the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
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die each year in childbirth, to combat the 
scourge of cancer and the ravages of 
venereal disease and tuberculosis, and to 
provide necessary care for crippled chil- 
dren, the mentally ill, diabetics, and pa- 
tients suffering from heart disease; and 
indirectly it calls for more teachers for 
nursing schools and colleges, to help 
prepare nurses to meet the increasing 
demands upon them for health service. 

Each year approximately 20,000 young 
women enter nursing schools throughout 
the country. About 15 per cent of them 
last year were college women. The rest 
were high school graduates, most of 
whom had stood in the upper third of 
their classes. Today graduation from high 
school is a minimum educational admis- 
sion requirement of nursing schools which 
meet the minimum requirements set by 
law in the states.” 


A:rsoucn the largest number of schools 
of nursing are still owned by hospitals, a 
growing number of them are connected 
with vuniversities.* These university 
schools may offer three types of programs: 
first, the three-year basic professional pro- 
gram which leads to the nursing diploma; 
second, a combination academic and basic 
professional program which covers a 
period of four or five years and leads to a 
baccalaureate degree and nursing di- 
ploma; and third, a program offered to 
college graduates only, which leads to the 
degree of Master of Nursing. 


2 There are 1349 schools that meet the minimum 
requirements set by state laws. A list of schools 
meeting minimum requirements set by law in any one 
state may be obtained from the secretary of the State 
Board of Nurse Examiners in any state. Her address 
may be secured from the Nursing Information 
Bureau, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 

* A list of nursing schools affiliated with colleges 
and universities may be secured from the National 
League of Nursing Education, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 
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The choice of school is important." 
Selection should be based on the program 
and the teaching facilities offered, since 
they form the foundation on which future 
work is built. 


Oprorrunimies for registered nurses are 
many and varied, especially when they 
have demonstrated their ability and have 
supplemented their basic professional 
education with postgraduate work. Op- 
portunities include general staff, teach- 
ing, and administrative positions in 
hospitals and allied institutions, with 
public health nursing services, and on the 
faculties of nursing schools and uni- 
versities. They include positions, too, 
with the Federal Government and with 
the American Red Cross nursing services, 
and with the professional nursing organ- 
izations. To a more limited extent, there 
are opportunities in the private duty 
nursing field and with the transportation 
companies, notably the airlines and rail- 
roads, which have developed “‘hostess”’ 
services for the comfort of their passen- 
gers. Interesting positions are to be had, 
too, in foreign countries, though their 
number is diminishing. Besides these, 
there are numerous related fields in which 
nurses are making definite contributions, 
among them those of X-ray and labora- 
tory technique, anesthesia, record library 
service, vocational guidance, medical so- 
cial work, and occupational therapy.” 

Salaries vary. Those of private duty 
nurses depend largely on the nurse herself, 

1A pamphlet, Nursing, a Profession for the College 
Graduate, which suggests how to choose a nursing 
school, may be secured from the Nursing Information 
Bureau, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 

7A pamphlet, Nursing and the Registered Nurse, 
describing the various activities, may be secured 


from the Nursing Information Bureau, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City. 
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the locality, prevalence of illness, and the 
consecutive number of days worked. In 
institutions, the median salary in 1936 for 
the newly appointed general staff nurse 
was $999 a year, full maintenance in- 
cluded; while $5000, maintenance in- 
cluded, was the “‘high’’ for the seasoned 
director of the nursing service who may 
also be principal of the school of nursing. 
Salaries for public health nurses range 
around $1500 a year for staff nurses, and 
from $1860 to $6000 for supervisors and 
executives. Maintenance is not included. 


Germ a start in nursing is not diffi- 
cult. Directors of nursing schools who 
have kept careful records of personal 
attributes and aptitudes often guide 
young nurses toward suitable staff posi- 
tions in hospitals and public health nurs- 
ing organizations. Nurses’ professional 
registries and placement services, too, 
exist. They are maintained by professional 
nursing groups and help nurses find posi- 
tions for which they are best qualified. 
But getting a start is just a beginning. 
The real test lies in the progress made, as 
the years roll by, measured in terms of the 
quality of service rendered and of in- 
dividual growth. Many nurses make their 
greatest contribution by continuing in a 
chosen field of work or in a special kind 
of job, refining their skills, keeping in 
touch with new developments, and sharp- 
ening their wits and nursing knowledge 
through postgraduate courses al] the 
while. Others are happier and make their 
best contribution by progressing as they 
become better prepared and demonstrate 
ability, to positions involving increasing 
responsibilities, carrying to each a deeper 
understanding of the problems to be 
solved and greater appreciation of the 
opportunity for service which it gives. 





ENTERTAINMENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOU PAY YOUR MONEY AND TAKE YOUR CHOICE—-OF WHAT? 
By Dorothy L. McFadden 


N THE LAST FEW YEARS, we have had a 
flood of argument and discussion on 
the effects of motion pictures on children. 
Today we are in the midst of a similar up- 
heaval of sentiment against certain types 
of radio programs. But surely these are 
only parts, sore spots, of the whole 
American contemporary scene of enter- 
tainment. What the young people are see- 
ing and hearing is most important, it need 
not be emphasized. My own work is 
based entirely on that belief. Youth needs 
guidance in its search for beauty and 
amusement, and is more easily led and 
misled than the adult. 

So far. it has been only their concern for 
the moral welfare of children that has 
ever driven women in organized groups to 
inquire into their community’s entertain- 
ment problems. This in essence amounts 
to a negative approach, since it is aimed 
only at the elimination of definitely 
harmful motion pictures for children 
without going to the roots of the matter 
by studying the entertainment opportuni- 
ties and entertainment lacks of the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

Surely it isn’t enough merely to shout 
that children should not be allowed to go 
to this or that movie, or listen to one 
radio program or another. Leaving the 
field wide open for adults as well as chil- 
dren, so that anything not definitely con- 
demned as harmful is endurable, if only as 
a timekiller, would make for little im- 
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provement in America’s entertainment 
standards. 

For a really intelligent approach, a 
primary requirement is a thorough knowl- 
edge of the situation as it exists in the 
particular locality. It isn’t too difficult to 
do something about improving conditions 
providing we understand them fully. 

The growth of the community and civic 
concert movement is a case in point. A 
few years ago no one would have believed 
that small towns in America would sup- 
port whole series of very fine and highly 
paid concert programs, as many ate now 
doing in all sections of the country. 
This movement and my own Junior Pro- 
grams work seem to have proved con- 
clusively that it is not a question of the 
population or wealth of a town, but 
only of a determined and expressed desire 
on the part of individuals and organiza- 
tions of a community made effective 
through real action which have brought 
good drama, music, and other forms of 
the fine arts to communities which really 
want them. 


Tas example of these and other com- 
munities that have made some effort to 
provide all the people with a comprehen- 
sive program of the best entertainment 
offers, in my opinion, the true answer to 
others still floundering in a morass of 
negative criticism and wondering what 
can be done. 
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It is possible to find out what one’s com- 
munity has and hasn't got in entertain- 
ment, and throw light on the problem so 
that constructive action and appropriate 
remedies will result. A study of your com- 
munity’s entertainment problem should 
endeavor to find the answers to these 
general questions: 


What is being offered to audiences in the commun- 
ity in music, theatre, drama, movies? 

What relation have publicity — education — 
ticket prices — amateur participation — time of per- 
formance — to the size of these audiences? 

Are there worth-while activities going on locally 
in each field to which greater audiences could be 
drawn? 


Could community cooperation be substituted for a 
good deal of bitter competition? 


Tasee is nothing overwhelming about 
obtaining a competent grasp of the prob- 
lem of your community’s entertainment 
status and needs, if various tasks are as- 
signed to small committees and subcom- 
mittees which will look into the separate 
subjects. It is possible, also, to obtain the 
cooperation of the local high school or 
college in making the survey. 

In this way all the data could be col- 
lected and each bit of information grouped 
in its separate category. It would also be 
valuable if two different communities 
should undertake their surveys at the 
same time and exchange copies of their 
findings for the sake of comparison. Then 
a comprehensive outline of the whole 
problem may be formulated for presenta- 
tion to the entire community in a discus- 
sion panel pointed to arouse public inter- 
est in eliminating or at least alleviating 
any evils, and filling in any existing gaps. 

A possible outline for the survey to be 
made by any civic group or affiliation of 
groups, which would help arrange the 
duties of the investigators, and also assist 
in the subsequent assembling of the facts 
they gather, is as follows: 


YOUR COMMUNITY'S ENTERTAINMENT 


A. What is available in: 
1. Motion pictures 

. Theatre 

. Music 

. Lectures 

. The circus 

. Any other type of entertainment for which 

tickets are sold or money is paid 

B. In each of these fields, what is the total number 
of performances a year? 

C. What factors of auditorium location, time of 
performance, auditorium conditions, may be 
influencing attendance? 

D. In each of these fields (listed in A) what is the 

approximate public expenditure a year? 

. What are the ticket prices in each field? 

F. How is each type of entertainment advertised and 
promoted? 

G. What is the attendance in each category, per 
performance and per year? 

H. In what proportion are the different age groups 
of these audiences represented (6-12-year-olds, 
12-16-year-olds, adults)? 

I. How much is available annually specifically for 
each of these age groups in each field? 

J. How much in each category is available sea- 
sonally? 

K. What community organizations and institutions 
exist interested in and capable of improving the 
local entertainment situation? 

1. Churches 

. Civic organizations 

. Women’s clubs 

. Schools 

. Little theatre groups 

. Music clubs and associations 

. Any other organizations 
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When an outline of this nature has been 
completed as far as possible, a fairly com- 
prehensive picture is at hand on where, 
how, and when the community spends its 
money for entertainment, and what 
forces are available for making any 
necessary or advisable changes. 

But some constructive action must fol- 
low upon the preliminary preparation. 
And for a starter an excellent plan is to 
call the attention of the entire community 
to the conditions found by a public panel 
discussion. 
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Entertainment in Y our Community 


Let the facts be presented, so that all 
may hear and consider them. The group 
on the platform may consist of a represen- 
tative of the church, a leading educator, a 
well-known local musician or leader in 
musical affairs, the manager of the largest 
motion-picture house in town, the local 
organizer of concert series, the head of the 
little theatre group, and others concerned 
with the community’s entertainment life. 
Each should present his point of view and 
discuss the problem, under the leadership 
of an expert in the field from outside the 
community. A non-local leader is sug- 
gested because the discussion leader must 
be endowed not only with a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, but also with 
objectivity. His viewpoint must not be 
warped by too close a relationship with 
the conflicting aims, purposes, prejudices, 
and rivalries which exist in every town. 
And he must be skillful in directing the 
discussion to essentials, eliminating ir- 
relevancies, and pointing the trend of 
thought to practical solution of problems. 


Pleven MADE THE suRVEY, Obtained all 
facts, and presented various aspects of the 
community's entertainment picture in the 
panel, what then can a group of women 
do in a practical way? The survey and 
panel have no particular value unless they 
stimulate some form of concrete activity. 
They should point out to any intelligent 
organization the existence of definite 
needs which the group can help fulfill, 
either alone or with the cooperation of 
other agencies. If there appears to be an 
oversupply of any one form of entertain- 
ment, with a resulting financial loss due 
to too much competition, it would seem 
advisable to encourage the various spon- 
sors either to join their activities, or in- 
dividually to branch out into new fields. 
A clearing-house committee, set up to 
gather information on all entertainment 
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activities in the community, could pre- 
vent duplication of effort and conflicting 
dates for events offered to the public. 
Teachers, artists, and other specialists 
could be organized into sponsoring and 
publicizing groups working towards ac- 
quainting the public with the best that is 
being offered, and making these forms of 
entertainment seem attractive. 

But perhaps the most important and 
most common problem to all communities 
is the existence of definite gaps in the en- 
tertainment diet. There are usually more 
than enough movies, but it is the rare 
town which is fortunate enough to have a 
balanced program, including both ama- 
teur and professional music and theatre 
(the professionals to set the standards for 
the amateurs to work toward), and pro- 
ductions suited to audiences of children 
and young people. 

By concerted effort, a rough but service- 
able blueprint may be drawn for the 
building of a better community entertain- 
ment program. The survey would discover 
the facts in the case; the panel would 
point out the leaders and groups who may 
be counted’on to help; and the entire com- 
munity would be presented with many 
challenging tasks whose successful cul- 
mination depends only upon the will and 
determination of its most able leaders. 

The problem is one of the most interest- 
ing as well as significant of our times, 
having to do with that highly influential 
aspects of any civilization, its cultural 
and recreational life and habits. And con- 
sidering all present portents that the 
source localities of our European cultural 
heritage are becoming strained almost to 
the breaking point through political, 
social, and economic upheaval, it would 
seem that an added responsibility falls 
upon educated Americans to do their ut- 
most to improve popular artistic stand- 
ards in this last refuge of civilized living. 





+ TOLD IN BRIEF « 


DEMOCRACY — A DEFINITION 


**The real trouble with democracies,”’ 
said Dorothy Thompson recently, “‘is 
that they know what they are against, 
but they do not clearly know what they 
are for.’’ Negative statements do some- 
times serve to emphasize the positive 
converse, but it is certainly true that a 
purely negative creed has no strength, and 
no constructive value. Let us, therefore, 
undertake to state briefly the beliefs on 
which democracy is based. 

Democracy believes that a legal govern- 
ment rests on the free consent and under- 
standing initiative of the governed, and 
that to deprive the people of their share 
in deliberation and action is to reduce 
them to slavery. 

Democracy believes in a free judiciary, 
even-handed, without fear or favor, and 
in the equality of all citizens before the 
law. It does not believe in special privi- 
lege; nor in ‘‘he should take who has the 
power and he should keep who can.”" 

Democracy believes that censorship of 
the press, of public and private speech, 
of free assembly, is an infringement of 
the rights of the citizen, and will dull his 
intellect, stunt his moral growth, and 
ultimately damage his country beyond 
tepair. It believes in elections free from 
coercion; in a reasonable standard of 
living for the working classes, a share in 
the rewards of their labor, and control 
of the conditions under which they work. 
It desires to prevent by wisdom and 
forethought the existence of a beaten- 


down, impoverished, embittered, middle 
class. It does not, therefore, believe that 
Lincoln’s often-quoted phrase, ‘‘that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, should not perish from the 
earth,’’ is an outworn, obsolete shib- 
boleth, but does believe that it is a vital, 
a necessary, element in the ordering of 
our daily affairs. 

Democracy ‘‘recognizes the tremendous 
validity and power of the teachings of 
Christianity in our life-and-death strug- 
gle against the forces of selfish material- 
ism’’ (President Seymour of Yale). It 
also recognizes and affirms with enthusi- 
asm the declaration laid down in the 
Lima Conference, December, 1938: 


That in accordance with the fundamental principle 
of equality before the law, any persecution on ac- 
count of race or religion which makes it impossible 
for a group of human beings to live decently is 
contrary to the political and juridical systems of 
America, and that the democratic conception of 
the State guarantees to all individuals the conditions 
essential for carrying on their legitimate activities 
with self-respect. 


Democracy upholds international law, 
and does not consider it a limitation 
upon sovereignty, but rather a necessary 
corollary of living in a community of 
states. 

Democracy believes in education un- 
regimented, and unbiased by propaganda, 
in order to give its youth the fullest 
possible equipment for participation as 
free citizens in a free state’s activities. 
It sees a noble duty and opportunity for 
women in the home, but deems them also 
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fit for public and professional service, and 
asserts their right to opportunity for such 
service, without discrimination because 
of their sex. 

Democracy would not subordinate the 
individual to the state, nor accept a 
military discipline which reduces all to 
a dead level of uniformity. It prefers to 
emphasize instead the feeling and con- 
sciousness of the dignity of man, and to 
preserve the personality of the individual 
— that one thing that makes a man him- 
self. It endorses the statement of Thomas 
Mann, — 


That country must be sound wherein one may speak 
freely and openly about its defects, criticize them, 
tell the truth about them, the truth about whatever 
is happening in the world . . . for . . . there isa 
general feeling that the atmosphere of truth is 
healthier for man’s spiritual lungs, and more nour- 
ishing to his moral blood-structure than the atmos- 
phere of lies. 


Democracy does not desire conquest or 
territory. It believes in fair distribution 
of economic goods and equalization of 
opportunity in the form of the ‘‘open 
door.’’ It sympathizes with other hard- 
ptessed democracies and would gladly 
defend them “‘by any means short of 
war.”’ It desires armament for defense, 
and not as a menace to any nation. 
Democracy has a ‘“‘will to peace,’’ and 
will search earnestly for means to pre- 
serve it, but democracy will go to war 
for a cause it believes to be just. 

In practice, democracy falls far short 
of these objectives, but toward them it 
does continue to strive. 

EvizaseTs B. Wuite 
Ursinus College 


This definition of democracy opened a panel dis- 
cussion on the question, ‘‘Can the Aims of Fascism, 
Communism, and Democracy Be Reconciled?’ at 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania-Delaware State 
Division, April 14. It is regrettable that space does 
not permit publication here of the whole stimulating 
discussion. — Eprror’s Nors. 
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LAST YEAR AN AJISTE 


My first meal in France was cooked in 
the Rouen Youth Hostel, where I went 
directly on landing. Both stores and 
restaurants were closed, but the five 
ajistes ' insisted that I share their bread, 
sardines, and cider, that I scramble eggs 
& l'américaine. After the usual banter I 
unpacked from the same knapsack that 
had ‘“‘yostled’’ in old and New England 
the same sleeping sack. I felt at home in 
hostels and in France, — the success of 
my trip was assured. 

The longer one ‘‘yostles’’ in France, the 
more one is aware of the differences be- 
tween French and Anglo-Saxon hostels. 
First, the organizations, for France boasts 
two, — the Ligue Francaise, whose gov- 
erning board has representatives of every 
religion, and the Centre Laique, which 
has no religious affiliations. The enemies 
of the Ligue Frangaise call it the Catholic 
League; those of the Centre Laique call 
it the Communist group. Having visited 
only one Ligue hostel, I lack trustworthy 
impressions as to its Catholicism; as to 
the Centre Laique’s communism, I men- 
tally pooh-poohed my Parisian hostess’ 
warning that the Centre is a hotbed of 
communism; after four weeks in hostels I 
found her statement exaggerated rather 
than false. According to hostelers them- 
selves, the working classes and the in- 
stituteurs (the elementary school teachers, 
who in France are distinctly Left) started 
the movement. Not all hostels are started 
by headquarters; autonomous auwuberges, 
founded by the municipality, are listed 
sometimes in the handbooks of both or- 
ganizations, sometimes in just one. A 
Left municipality, one mire ajiste ex- 


1 The French abbreviation for Auberge de la Jeunesse 
(Youth Hostel), A.J., gives ajiste, hosteler. Inci- 
dentally, I shall incorrectly use Anglo-Saxon to 
cover both English and American hostels. 
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plained, allies its hostel to the Centre; a 
Right, to the Ligue. 

With the exception of teachers, stu- 
dents, and foreigners, ajistes are usually 
workers — the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker, and their feminine 
counterparts. Whereas in American hos- 
tels one regrets finding only students, 
teachers, and other ‘‘nice people,’’ the 
French hostel movement would be better 
balanced if doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief — or at least their sons and espe- 
cially their daughters — would venture 
into hostels. 

Another important difference in the 
organization of the whole is the ajiste 
age-level. The Ligue, to be sure, takes all 
ages, the Centre (on which I base all my 
subsequent remarks) takes none ‘over 
thirty. Consequently one misses the fam- 
ily groups seen in Anglo-Saxon hostels. 

Striking differences also characterize 
the individual hostel. Sometimes the 
hostel proper lacks a chaperon: the mere 
ajiste, herself a hard-working peasant or 
an equally hard-working bartender, gives 
you the hostel key and lets you alone. 
The only immoral result that I know of 
is dirty dishes left by an individualistic 
hosteler, or late bedtime. 

Certain hostels, moreover, do not func- 
tion solely for the wayfarer’s benefit. The 
Granville and St. Malo auberges, at least, 
are utilized chiefly by hostelers who want 
to pass their whole vacation cheaply at 
the seaside. Again in contrast to Anglo- 
Saxon hostels, the auberge serves the local 
hosteler as a social center or working- 
man’s clubroom, for the auberge is open all 
day, except when the mire ajiste pockets 
the key and locks you out — or in. 

The outstanding difference is the 
friendliness of French hostels. If two 
years ago I found traditional British cold- 
ness thawed out in British hostels, you 
can imagine French warmth intensified in 
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the hostel atmosphere. No ajiste would 
dream of calling you ‘‘Miss America’; 
not only are first names immediately 
used, but the second person singular. It 
was heartening to discover a use for the 
painfully-memorized tz of high school 
French, and even more so to hear a 
group of previously-met hostelers ex- 
claim, ‘‘C’est toi, Francoise!’ Often, in- 
deed, hostel parents are addressed as more 
or pere. 

Ajiste friendliness is not confined to 
hostels. If on the road you see a likely- 
looking walker or cyclist, you shout, 
"* Ajiste?’’ If he is an ajiste, he will prob- 
ably walk or cycle with you. I made 
friends thus with two Dutch business 
girls met on Quimper streets and two 
French school boys on Touraine high- 
ways. Moreover, if you wear the ajiste 
pin, any ajiste at all will befriend you 
anywhere at all. 

The hospitality extended by the local 
ajiste to the itinerant is a delightful part 
of hostel friendliness. A schoolboy ajiste 
showed Chinon to nine of us (the six in- 
stituteurs, two normal school students, 
and Francoise). After I left the Poitiers 
hostel, the mere ajiste sent an ajiste out to 
find me and show me the churches of 
Poitiers. Eventually he collected four 
other ajistes and discussed with typically 
French individualism on the street-car 
tracks a typically French subject — 
politics. At Dagueniére, used by the local 
hostelers as a combination bath and boat- 
house, I met Robert who escorted us the 
next morning around the neighboring 
slate quarries. 

Despite frequent unfriendly criticism of 
the movement, neighborhood people are 
far more friendly to hostelers in France 
than in England. Witness the Breton 
farmer who told us the names and uses of 
plants in his kitchen garden, the Spanish 
refugee who cynically enlightened us on 
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the French, and the Quimperlé school 
teacher who invited me to dinner. 

The third major difference — probably 
first to occur to readers — is cleanliness. 
Most English and Americans condemn 
the auberges sight unseen; they are not 
half so dirty, however, as one would 
expect. There are, to be sure, the airless 
hole-in-the-wall at Loches and the bar- 
tacks in Chartres’ slums, where the 
hosteler shares backyard plumbing with 
Spanish refugees. However, you learn to 
consult other ajistes about hostels they 
know or simply develop an intuition as 
to what sort of hostel to expect from the 
handbook. 

As to the likenesses of French to Anglo- 
Saxon hostels, one finds all sorts (and con- 
ditions) of buildings: the ex-hospital at 
Quimperlé, the ex-chateau at Tours, the 
ex-jail at Chinon. French hostelers have 
the same fondness for song and discussion 
— occasionally songs with Gallic spice, 
and discussion (frequently political) with 
Gallic spirit. French hostels are even 
cheaper than Anglo-Saxon. My score at 
Orléans for breakfast, dinner, and lodging 
was 12 francs 50 (flatter the franc by call- 
ing it three cents); communal meals are 
even cheaper. 

Like hosteling elsewhere, French hos- 
teling provides many human adventures. 
Most of them befell me partly because I 
was a cyclist, partly because I was an 
ajiste, and partly because I am an Ameri- 
can. One’s cycle — lowest common de- 
nominator of French transportation — 
and equally democratic old clothes make 
the cyclist more friends than the tourist 
who motors from one ‘“‘best hotel’’ to 
another. 

I was the only tourist to attend a 
‘‘pardon”’ at a diminutive Breton village. 
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I arrived, feeling a foreigner and an in- 
truder. After chatting with the priests 
and trying to explain the A.A.A. to a 
velvet-jacketed Breton farmer, after din- 
ing with the villagers under the trees 
and being invited into a peasant cot- 
tage for cold pancakes and lukewarm 
coffee, I left, feeling friends with the 
whole village. 

Another Breton Sunday I cycled with a 
French workman and his wife I met at a 
hostel. At a roadside café the proprietor, 
because I was an American, asked us to 
dance Breton folk dances to the tune of 
his accordion; one of his farmhand cus- 
tomers asked my hand in marriage — 
honorable marriage. Take the Quimperlé 
teacher who not only invited me to her 
home but to her school. During class hour 
I found myself before the map, teaching a 
lesson on American geography in French 
to ten-year-olds; during recess introduc- 
tions to the directress and other teachers 
turned into a faculty meeting (discussion 
subject: ‘the new woman’’) — the most 
interesting I have ever attended. 

I had better stop reminiscences and 
start recommendations. First, French 
hostels are perfectly safe for level-headed 
youngsters of high school and college 
age, especially if they have sense enough 
and cash enough to pass by a too-dirty 
hostel. Second, members anxious to study 
French working classes will find the hos- 
tels invaluable. Finally, other members, 
bent on seeing France and the French, in- 
terested in unusual experiences or just 
plain fun, will find the hostels unequalled. 
The auberges and the ajistes will save you 
from the tragic fate of seeing only shops, 
monuments, and other Americans. 

Frances SCHOULER MILLER 
New Jersey College for Women 
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Accrediting Conference of the American 

Council on Education 

On April 7 and 8, the American Council 
on Education held a conference on accred- 
iting in Washington.! The problem of 
accrediting is considered to be one of the 
most important and acute in the field of 
higher education today; and to this meet- 
ing came a distinguished group of educa- 
tors representing the various accrediting 
agencies of the country, the state universi- 
ties, the land-grant colleges, the state 
and federal offices of education, and some 
of the professions that are entering or 
have already entered the accrediting field: 
business, journalism, social work, teach- 
ing, theology, pharmacy, librarianship, 
architecture, medicine, nursing, home 
economics, dentistry, engineering, fores- 
try and music. Accrediting agencies op- 
erate for the improvement of higher 
education by means of a careful study of 
individual institutions and the mainte- 
nance of lists of institutions which meet 
their requirements. Since the A.A.U.W. 
is concerned with accrediting, it was rep- 
resented at the conference by the General 
Director, Dr. McHale, Dr. Katharine 
Rogers Adams, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards, and your reporter. 

The conference was called because of 
the roaring tide of dissatisfaction with 
accrediting practices, which has been 
gathering momentum for about fifteen 


1 Proceedings to be published in full by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


years and which reached a high-water 
mark last November when both the 
National Association of State Universi- 
ties and the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges adopted recommendations to the 
effect that their permanent joint accred- 
iting committee ‘‘be authorized to pre- 
pare for members a list of the approved 
agencies with which the members are 
encouraged to cooperate,”’ and, as a long- 
time policy — 

the work of the committee should direct itself, 
among other things, toward elimination of some of 
the existing accrediting agencies, if possible, simpli- 
fication of the procedures, reduction of duplication, 
removal of dictation from groups outside the educa- 


tional field, and a restoration of responsibility to 
states and institutions. 


Chancellor Capen of the University of 
Buffalo, who has himself had wide ex- 
perience in accrediting, gave the opening 
address at the Washington meeting. The 
first part of his paper reviewed the history 
of accrediting, showing why some such 
procedure was necessary thirty years ago 
to raise the standards of higher education 
in this country; then he launched an ef- 
fective and picturesque attack on the 
accrediting agencies as they operate 
today. 

President Tigert of the University of 
Florida, who is chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Accrediting of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties and the National Association of State 
Universities, gave the second, and last, 
formal address of the conference. While 
he was less bellicose than Chancellor 
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Capen, he was firmly insistent on the 
objections held by certain college and 
university administrators to the accredit- 
ing agencies. 

After these two papers, the meeting 
was thrown open to discussion. Each 
agency was given an opportunity to de- 
clare its objectives and justify its activi- 
ties. It was generally agreed that the 
questions brought up at the conference 
needed careful study before practical 
steps could be taken; therefore Chairman 
Zook was authorized to appoint ‘‘such 
committees as the Chair thinks best fitted 
to continue these studies,’’ with the 
understanding that the work of these 
committees should be brought before a 
similar conference at some future time. 


The Present Status of Accrediting 


It was brought out in this conference 
that there are roughly three types of 
accrediting agencies: those representing 
professional fields that are regulated by 


licensing laws, such as medicine, nursing, 
law, dentistry, pharmacy, teaching and 
engineering; those representing profes- 
sions that are not regulated by law, and 
that are in some instances newer and less 
standardized, such as forestry, architec- 
ture, music, social service, library science, 
and home economics; and those interested 
primarily in the field of education as a 
whole, such as the A.A.U.W., the As- 
sociation of American Universities, the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The two 
most widely recognized agencies in the 
latter group are the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The Association of American Universi- 
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ties, whose accrediting of an institution 
is prerequisite to consideration by the 
A.A.U.W., came into being in 1900 in 
response to the demand, on the part of 
both students and institutions, for a clas- 
sification of colleges according to the 
quality of the instruction that is offered. 
The association is a group of the leading 
universities of this country who were 
primarily concerned with the quality 
of undergraduate work in the liberal 
arts colleges in order to insure a high 
standard of graduate work in the different 
American universities. They have gradu- 
ally come to view the institution as a 
whole, having already undertaken a study 
of teachers colleges and now being at the 
point of undertaking a study of require- 
ments and facilities for the master’s and 
doctor's degrees. Their standards of ac- 
crediting, while not fixed, are based on 
the best practices in higher education as 
exemplified in their own member institu- 
tions. This is the only existing national 
accrediting body of this type, and, in 
spite of criticisms that are sometimes di- 
rected against its methods, it has enor- 
mous prestige and influence. 

The North Central Association, while 
it has the same general objectives as the 
Association of American Universities, 
differs in both scope and method. Its 
territory is limited to the north central 
region of the United States, and it accred- 
its secondary schools and junior colleges, 
as well as liberal arts colleges, and uni- 
versities as a whole. In recent years this 
association has developed a new method 
of procedure which is considered by many 
authorities to be more qualitative than 
that of the Association of American 
Universities, inasmuch as it is based on 
averages of the various practices and 
provisions of all the institutions within 
its membership. Therefore it is thought to 
reflect changing practices in education, 
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rather than fixed and arbitrary standards, 
and to permit freedom in experimenta- 
tion. 


The A.A.U.W. and Accrediting 


The A.A.U.W. has been a pioneer in 
establishing and maintaining standards 
in institutions of higher learning; for the 
founders appreciated their potential in- 
fluence and their obligation in respect to 
the improvement of collegiate education, 
especially for women. Thus they made 
gtaduation from an approved college or 
university the requisite for membership, 
and went about deciding which institu- 
tions merited their approval. The diffi- 
culties and the benefits of a program of 
accrediting were apparent from the out- 
set. In 1891 the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Miss Marion Talbot, reported 
that — 


no work of the Association seems more unsatisfac- 
tory, none is in reality more far-reaching, than that 
which is carried on by the Committee on Admission 
of Colleges. . . . The action taken two years ago, 
whereby certain requirements were specified which 
had to be met by a college desiring nomination to 
membership, simplified the problem for a time, but 
newer and graver difficulties have arisen. . . . The 
problem which confronts the Association of choos- 
ing between a broad and generous spirit of fellowship 
and a policy of rigid discrimination strikes at its 
very life. On the one hand is the inevitable result 
of a ponderous organization with more and more 
heterogeneous elements, and on the other the possi- 
bly justifiable charges of narrowness and exclusive- 
ness. Looking at the matter in another light, the 
time has come when we must choose between work- 
ing for the individual good of as large a number 
within the Association as possible, and holding the 
standard of collegiate education for women so high 
that the influence of the Association may be felt not 
only by all college women, whether within the As- 
sociation or not, but by all collegiate interests in 
the country. 


These words are applicable today. 
Throughout its history the Association 
has, however, maintained its position in 
support of liberal education with ade- 
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quate provision for the educational and 
professional advancement of women. 
Since 1929 the appraisal of academic fa- 
cilities and practices has been left to the 
Association of American Universities, 
while the Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards of the A.A.U.W. 
has devoted itself to those aspects of gen- 
eral education that have to do with 
women. 

The A.A.U.W. has frequently through- 
out the years been challenged to abandon 
its allegiance to the principle of general, 
or non-technical, education, particularly 
during the recent period of technical 
specialization; but educational philoso- 
phy and practice have swung round again 
to justify its stand. The General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
with all its resources, is behind the trend. 
The most interesting and highly pub- 
licized experiments in the field of higher 
education, such as the curricula at the 
University of Chicago, the University of 
Minnesota, Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, 
Goucher, Harvard and St. John’s at 
Annapolis, are based on the principle of a 
general or liberal education. Further- 
more, the leading professional organiza- 
tions in medicine, law and engineering 
are specifying an adequate background of 
general education as a prerequisite to 
professional training. The fact is widely 
recognized that only an individual of 
broad and liberal education can make 
the necessary adjustments to live and 
work effectively today. In supporting this 
principle the A.A.U.W. follows its tradi- 
tion of ‘holding the standard of collegi- 
ate education for women so high that 
the influence of the Association may be 
felt not only by all college women, 
whether within the Association or not, 
but by all collegiate interests in the 
country.” 

Jupita CLrarxk Moncureg 
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The Study of Democracy — A Resolution 

When the branches of the Mississippi 
State Division met for their state confer- 
ence, March 3-4, 1939, the meeting cen- 
tered about the study of the literature of 
the Southern region which has been car- 
ried out with so much enthusiasm by the 
branches of the state. Briefly, under this 
plan each branch has evaluated critically 
various books in different fields, all deal- 
ing with the South, and each branch at 
the state meeting contributed its com- 
ments, with a view to making up a com- 
posite list of recommended books dealing 
with the area. The plan is outlined in 
more detail in the June, 1938, Journat, 
page 259. 

Representatives of all Mississippi branches 
testified to the stimulus which the study 
had given to their groups, and the wish 
to continue. It was agreed, however, that 
in view of the desperately critical world 
situation, the study of the region during 
the coming year should be given a broader 
significance, and accordingly a resolution 
calling for a study of the principles of 
democracy and their application to the 
region was adopted, and the plan com- 
mended to all sections. The resolution 
reads: 

Wuereas, The totalitarian states of today are 
steadily encroaching upon the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, depriving citizens of the privileges which we 
as Americans consider inalienable rights; and, 

Wuerzas, We as a people are, to some degree, sub- 
ject to the same emotional and intellectual appeals 
as are the peoples of other countries unless we safe- 


guard ourselves with appropriate and adequate 
knowledge and attitudes; and, 


Wuereas, The United States of America, in our 
opinion, offers to men and to women the largest 
opportunities for individual and social happiness; 

Therefore be it 

Resolved 

That the Mississippi Division of the American 
Association of University Women go on record as 
favoring the following: 


(1) That our membership study and acquaint 
themselves (a) with the fundamental princi- 
ples and the advantages of our system of 
government; and (b) with the structure and 
methods of the totalitarian state. 

(2) That we undertake to apply these principles 
to the problems of our Southern region; 

(3) That we request the June conference to com- 
mend to other sections a similar study and 
application of our principles of government 
to the problems of their respective regions; 

(4) That we call upon the service clubs of Missis- 
sippi, such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, 
Lions, etc., and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and the Mississippi Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs to stress the advantages of our form 
of government in their programs; 

(5) That we request the Mississippi Education 
Association to take the necessary steps to con- 
vey to administrators and teachers of colleges, 
secondary schools, and elementary schools the 
importance of leading their respective students 
to an understanding and appreciation of the 
advantages of our form of government. 


The Mississippi State President, 
Dera D. Parkinson, reports that the 
Mississippi Education Association has 
already approved the resolution and ap- 
pointed a committee to carry out the 
suggestions in the last item. 


Dr. 


—and a Plan 

At the Mississippi state meeting de- 
scribed above, the chief speaker was 
Howard W. Odum, professor of sociology 
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and dean of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration at the University of North Caro- 
lina and co-author of the important 
study, American Regionalism. Much inter- 
ested in the plan proposed at the meeting 
for a study of the practical application of 
the principles of democracy as seen in 
specific regions, Dr. Odum has agreed to 
prepare a ‘‘primer’’ for such a program of 
study, which will be made available to 
A.A.U.W. groups and others this summer 
through the Extension Service of the 
University of North Carolina. The bib- 
liography will include representative 
books for each region of the United 
States, together with references on the 
fundamental principles of our form of 
government and suggestions for consider- 
ing how these principles are being carried 
out in the particular region. 

This contribution from a leading au- 
thority in the field will be welcomed by 
many branches that are already planning 
study groups for next year. The regional 
approach to a better understanding of our 
country and ourselves and to the solution 
of national problems is receiving much 
consideration from students who feel 
that more and more responsibility rests 
upon the individual to comprehend the 
national scope of present-day interests. 
Avoiding sectionalism and the local 
short-sightedness of thinking in terms of 
too small a unit, regionalism offers a 
field which fits in as an integral part 
of the national picture, yet emphasizes 
homogeneity of people and resources. 

Leaflets describing this material will 
be distributed at the Denver Convention. 
Booklets containing programs will proba- 
bly be published in August. 


‘‘The American Family” Goes to Press 


As this Journat is being ‘‘put to bed,”’ 
last touches are also being given to the 
study guide, The American Family in a 
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Changing Society, which is about to be dis- 
patched to the printer. So much interest 
has been expressed — from the greatest 
variety of sources — in Mrs. Houdlette’s 
account in the April JourNnat of the data 
on the American family turned in by last 
year’s study groups, that continued wide- 
spread study and cooperation in the ‘‘self- 
surveys’’ is expected next year. 

Those who study the family from the 
expert’s point of view believe that the 
continuance of this distinctive study by 
A.A.U.W. branches over a period of years 
will be especially valuable, because the 
self-surveys will then show trends in the 
family life of educated American women. 

Incidentally, the printed study guide, 
which should be ready before the Con- 
vention, is charmingly decorated with 
drawings by Eleanor Roberts, whose 
always-illuminating sketches enliven the 
pages of The Handbook and A.A.U.W. 
Fellows. 


Next Year’s Study Groups 


As A.A.U.W. branches are planning 
their work for next year, the Associates 
at Headquarters wish that they might 
share with interested groups some of 
the descriptions of branch activities that 
have come in on this year’s reports. The 
gleanings from this wealth of material, 
given in ‘‘What the Branches Are Do- 
ing,’’ will hold suggestions for other 
branches in planning their next year’s 
work, and the bulletins available from 
Headquarters in the different fields de- 
scribe interesting activities in more detail. 

For new branches, especially, a word of 
warning may be in order. A great variety 
of suggestions is offered in these bulletins, 
in order to furnish something applicable 
to all sizes of branches in all kinds of 
communities. But no one branch is expected 
to follow all types of suggested activity. A 
carefully selected, unified, well-balanced 
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program of study and other work adapted 
to the capacities of the branch, is in- 
finitely better than a widespread pro- 
gram that attempts a smattering in all 
fields. New branches may wish to consult 
the Associates at Headquarters regarding 
their special problems, and the staff will 
be glad to assist through correspondence. 
These are some general suggestions for 
planning next year’s study program: 


Education 


Work in education varies with the 
needs of local groups and with the educa- 
tional set-up in local communities, but 
patterns of emphasis begin to show when 
reports from six or seven hundred branches 
are reviewed. This past year, for example, 
major attention has been given to the 
study of the young child, the family in 
the community, and the needs of local 
and state educational systems. 

Study guides are available in all these 
fields. The groups which have studied the 
preschool child one or two years may 
wish to use Enjoying Our Children, based 
upon the needs of the pre-adolescent (six 
to twelve years old). The complete study 
is now ready for distribution. Know Your 
Schools, to aid groups studying local 
school systems, has been so popular that 
the Office of Education is printing all of 
the units. Six are available now and one 
will be added by the time groups begin 
their fall work. 

The new edition of The American Fam- 
ily in a Changing Society is noted above. 
A.A.U.W. groups that have cooperated 
in the research have made an important 
contribution to the understanding of the 
family today, and it is hoped that fifty 
or more new groups will join the project 
another year so that the findings may be 
extended and strengthened through the 
addition of larger numbers of partici- 
pants. 
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Other material, including study guides 
and kits, such as ‘‘Educational Exhibits,”’ 
‘Nursery Schools,’’ etc., are announced 
in the catalogue, A.A.U.W. Publications. 
In addition, education chairmen may 
want to have the 1939 edition of ‘‘Sug- 
gestions from Branch Study Groups and 
Activity Programs in Education’’ as a 
stimulus for new work. (Free upon re- 
quest.) 


International Relations 


During this time when international 
confidence has reached a new low level, 
it is noteworthy that popular interest in 
international organization is rising. Not 
only is there an increasing appreciation of 
the services of the League of Nations 
in non-political fields (an appreciation 
heightened by the effectiveness of the 
exhibits in the League of Nations Pavil- 
ion at the New York World’s Fair), but 
an emergence of proposals for regional 
and universal organizations to keep peace 
among the sovereign states of the world. 
The most dramatic of these new proposals 
is the one outlined by Clarence Streit in 
his book, Union Now, and an active move- 
ment to promote his ‘‘Federal Union of 
the Leading Democracies’’ has spread 
throughout the country. 

The national Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, which met in New York 
on May 10, noted the reawakening of 
interest in ways of maintaining peace 
by systems of collective responsibility, 
and decided to have the last number of 
the 1938-39 International Problem-of-the- 
Month Series devoted to a study of this 
renewed discussion of the bases of inter- 
national cooperation. This bulletin is 
also to be the initial contribution of the 
A.A.U.W. to the study of the foundations 
of a world society which the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
has inaugurated this year. By the time 
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this Journat is published, the Problem- 
of-the-Month unit on The Revival of In- 
ternationalism will be in the hands of 
branch international relations chairmen. 
The discussion of international problems 
at the Denver Convention will undoubt- 
edly center about this theme, and it is 
expected to dominate the international 
relations study program of the Associa- 
tion during the coming year. 


Social Studies 


The social studies program in each 
branch has begun to show definite, in- 
tegrated, long-time plans, with emphasis 
on one or two major subjects during the 
study season. Members have learned that 
they can easily attempt too much. The 
major subjects emphasized in this field 
continue to be consumer problems, social 
welfare, labor standards, and current 
trends in the relationship of government 
and industry. These subjects represent the 
areas of knowledge in which the member- 
ship has expressed the widest interest and 
in which study guides have been issued 
from Headquarters. Part II of Labor 
Standards, with chapters on Young 
Workers, Industrial Safety and Health, 
and the Administration of Labor Laws, 
will be issued late in June. 

For program planning, chairmen should 
secure from Headquarters the Manual for 
Leaders in Social Studies and the Com- 
munity Projects Bulletin, revised in the 
fall of 1938, as well as copies of study 
materials. 


Economic and Legal Status of Women 


Although few, if any, of the state bills 
discriminating against the employment 
of married women have passed the legis- 
latures during the present session, it may 
be expected that unless employment con- 
ditions improve during the interval, they 
will come up again, perhaps in even more 
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serious form and numbers, during next 
year's sessions. For this reason a most 
appropriate subject for study by branches 
will be the whole matter of married 
women’s employment. A memorandum 
on this topic, containing information 
and references, is available on request 
from Headquarters. 

For study groups that may be wishing 
to delve into the achievements of great 
women of the past five centuries, there 
will be obtainable at Headquarters in 
June, price 25 cents, a new publication, 
Women: Fifteenth Century to Date, compiled 
by Maud Earle Covington, an experienced 
librarian, now engaged in study and re- 
search in Berkeley, California. This bulle- 
tin is a selected, annotated reading list 
of fifty-one biographies of women who 
have been outstanding during the five cen- 
turies since the time of Joan of Arc. 
The bibliography is especially appropri- 
ate when viewed in the light of Mary R. 
Beard’s statement in the June 1938 Jour- 
NAL that women need more time-depth in 
their memory of women and of what 
women have achieved. 

Chairmen will find it helpful to have 
the bulletin of Suggestions for Chairmen of 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, ob- 
tainable from Headquarters. 


Euthenics Institute Award 


It is a pleasure each year to announce 
the award of the scholarship offered by 
Vassar Institute of Euthenics to a member 
of A.A.U.W. This year the committee of 
award, consisting of representatives of the 
Institute and of A.A.U.W., made the 
following selection: 

First Place — Mrs. Douglas C. Tom- 

kies, Huntington, West Virginia 

First Alternate — Miss Mary McGee, 

Sioux City, Iowa 
Second Alternate — Mrs. Theodore K. 
Griggs, Midland, Michigan 
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Mrs. Tomkies, who has accepted, has 
been active in the Huntington Branch in 
various capacities, — as chairman of the 
College Advisory Committee, leader of 
a child study group, organizer of the first 
toy exhibit put on by the branch, and 
branch president. She has also been ac- 
tive in numerous other welfare and edu- 
cational organizations. 

In making their choice the committee 
considers the candidate's channels of use- 
fulness in the community, and also the 
situation of the community itself, with 
the thought that the opportunities of- 
fered by the Institute will mean most to 
those who are remote from the large 
centers of education for child develop- 
ment and family life. 


Consumer Education Conference 


A number of A.A.U.W. members at- 
tended the first annual national conference 
on consumer education, sponsored by the 
Institute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
April 3-5; they report an excellent pro- 
gram. 

Since the Institute was founded about a 
year ago under a grant from the Sloan 
Foundation, it has established headquar- 
ters and built up a staff that is beginning 
to attack systematically some of the 
many problems raised by what has come 
to be known as consumer education. 

Strong evidence of the wide interest in 
these problems is given by the fact that 
some five hundred people journeyed to 
Columbia to discuss the next steps in 
consumer education. Leaders in this new 
field led the discussions, which are re- 
ported in full in the proceedings of the 
meeting, available for 75 cents from the 
Institute for Consumer Education, Ste 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

At the last session of the conference, 
Stacy May, assistant director for the so- 


cial sciences at Rockefeller Institute, 
made an excellent presentation of the 
work most needed in the next five years. 
Of special interest to organizations which 
have gone on record as favoring a con- 
sumer agency in the United States Gov- 
ernment was Mr. May's plea for such an 
agency. He recognized the value of such 
cooperative enterprises as the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, but pointed 
out that the interest of the buyer and the 
seller are not the same, and that each 
needs its spokesman in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Your Address Next Fall? 


Every year a very sizable chunk of the 
Journat budget for October goes to pay 
postage for the return of hundreds of 
copies marked ‘‘Removed — Left no 
address.’’ All this can be saved if you who 
will be somewhere else next fall will drop 
a card to national Headquarters giving 
your present address and the one we 
should have for you in the fall. This in- 
formation should reach us at least two 
weeks (better, a month) before the fall 
issue is released on October 1. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship Booklet 


An attractive and distinctive booklet, 
entitled ‘“The Kathryn McHale Fellow- 
ship,’” appeared this spring, published 
by the Indiana State Division, whose 
fellowship is named in honor of the 
A.A.U.W. General Director. Besides 
notes on the fellowship, a brief biographi- 
cal sketch, and portrait, the booklet 
quotes tributes of leading educators, who 
praise Dr. McHale’s work as administra- 
tor and educator. The contributors in- 
clude Meta Glass, Marion Talbot, Mary 
E. Woolley, C. S. Boucher, and David E. 
Ross. 
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Grant to a Former Fellow 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Fox of Gunnison, 
Colorado, holder of the Anna C. Brackett 
Fellowship for 1937-38, has been awarded 
a resident fellowship in romance lan- 
guages at Bryn Mawr College for next 
year. As Anna C. Brackett Fellow she 
made a study of survivals of Spanish folk 
drama in the Southwest and on her return 
took up her work as associate professor of 
Spanish in Western State College of 
Colorado. 


New Branches 


The following branches have been rec- 
ognized since the publication of the last 
JOURNAL: 


Inurno1s — Wood River 
Inp1ana — Rochester 
Missouri — Carroll County 
Moberly 
Nepraska — Fremont 
North Platte 
Orzcon — Lakeview 
Tillamook 
Soutn Dakota — Pierre 
Tennesse — Athens 
Morristown 
Texas — Eagle Pass 
WasHINGTON — Camas 


The total number of branches is 847. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


June 9-10 Michigan State Meeting, Bloom- 
field Hills 
15-17 National Board of Directors, 
Denver 
15-17 Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Den- 
ver 
June 19-23 National Biennial Convention, 
Denver 
August 6-13 Conference of the International 
Federation of University 
Women, Stockholm 


June 


June 


New York Branch at the Fair 


The generous planning of the New York 
City Branch for hospitality to university 
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women who visit the Fair was described 
in the April Journat. The branch an- 
nounces that a space of 1600 square feet 
in the Hall of Special Events has been 
assigned as Hospitality Center for college 
women. A.A.U.W. members in New York 
this summer will find that a visit to the 
Hospitality Center will open up many 
opportunities for sightseeing and personal 
contacts along lines of their special inter- 
est, offered through the New York City 
Branch. 


Women in the Making of America 


The cooperation of the A.A.U.W. has 
been asked in the preparation of a new 
series of radio broadcasts, entitled‘ Women 
in the Making of America,’’ which the 
Federal Theatre, Radio Division, is pro- 
ducing in association with the National 
Broadcasting Company over the Blue 
Network, Fridays, from 2-2:30 EDST, 
beginning May 19. The schedule of the 
first six programs is as follows: 


May 19 Cavalcade of Women in America 
May 26 Freedom of Worship 

June 2 Freedom of Assembly 

June 9 Freedom of Speech 

June 16 Freedom of Education 

June 23 Freedom of the Vote 


Speakers invited include Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt; Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Mrs. Whitehurst, Vice-President, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Con- 
stance Warren, American Association of 
University Women; Miss Marguerite 
Wells, National League of Women Voters. 

Each program includes a dramatization 
of incidents in the lives of women pio- 
neers and concludes with a talk by some- 
one prominent in the field who will point 
out what women are and must do to main- 
tain the rights won for them by the 
pioneers. Mary R. Beard, using the 
facilities of the World Center for Women’s 
Archives, is guiding the research. 








> THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~ 


Stockholm Conference 

Plans are going forward for the sixth 
triennial conference of the International 
Federation, which will be held in Stock- 
holm August 6-13. Because speakers and 
group discussion leaders are chosen from 
among those who attend the conference, 
and the final list is not available until 
June, no amplification can be made of the 
program announcements in the January 
and April issues of the Journat. While 
recent events and the continued unsettled 
state of affairs in Europe may cut down 
the attendance to some extent, the grow- 
ing popularity of Sweden as a vacation 
land is attracting many who might not 
otherwise attend. 

The British Federation is planning a 
motor coach tour for members who visit 
England on the way to Stockholm, and 
the Scandinavian Federations have also 
arranged many delightful trips in their 
respective countries. Members arriving 
in Gothenburg on August 5 will travel 
via motor bus and boat through the 
lake and canal route across the lower end 
of Sweden, arriving in Stockholm in the 
evening, August 7. Other groups will be 
going from London via Copenhagen and 
Oslo to meet with members of the Danish 
and Norwegian Federations before the 
meetings begin. 

Fellowship Awards 


Four fellowships were awarded by the 
1.F.U.W. Committee for the Award of 
International Fellowships at its meeting 
in London on April 21: 


Crusade International Fellowship. — For the first 
time an international fellowship was awarded to an 
American, when Dr. Birgit Vennesland of Chicago 
was chosen fcr the International Crusade Fellowship 
given by the A.A.U.W. Dr. Vennesland is a young 
biochemist with a brilliant record at the University 
of Chicago, who has already some very promising 
research work to her credit, and whose project, the 
testing of anaerobiosis, is extremely interesting. She 
will continue her work at Cambridge University. 

Senior Fellowship in the Arts. — This fellowship was 
divided between cand. phil. Dagny Jergensen, a 
member of the Norwegian Association, and Dr. 
Dorothea Oschinsky, an exile from Germany who is 
now a member of the British Federation. Both these 
candidates work in the field of economic history and 
have already established reputations for scholarship 
of a high order. Dr. Jorgensen proposes to study the 
relations between Bergen and Holland during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
particularly from the economic point of view. Dr. 
Oschinsky is making a comparative study of some 
aspects of estate organization and agrarian evolution 
in England and Southern Germany. 

Special Fellowship. — For the special award to be 
given to a candidate for one of the above fellowships 
who belongs to an association which has not yet 
presented a successful candidate for an I.F.U.W. 
fellowship, Dr. Levinger-Oppenheim was chosen. 
She is an exile from Germany who is now a member 
of the South African Association, and whose special 
subject is the evolution of the theatre. 

Masaryk Memorial Fellowship. — This grant was 
awarded to Mrs. E. S. Haines, B.A., B.Com., a 
member of the British Federation and a graduate of 
Cape Town and London Universities, to enable her 
to spend some time in France to complete a thesis on 
migration movements into France. 


LF.U.W. Refugee Work 

At the meetings of the International 
Council last July, a fund was established 
to be used by the I.F.U.W. Refugee Com- 
mittee in aid of displaced university 
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women from European countries. Since 
that time, the already heavy burden upon 
the I.F.U.W. and other private organiza- 
tions dealing with this problem is enor- 
mously increased. In addition to the 
I.F.U.W. office most of the other national 
associations are receiving a constantly 
increasing stream of appeals from mem- 
bers of associations in German-dominated 
territory. 

The I.F.U.W. committee is concen- 
trating on applications for emigration 
overseas and on grants in special cases. In 
addition to the allocation to the Emer- 
gency Fund taken from dues of the 
A.A.U.W., donations have been made to 
the committee. A grant has been made 
to the founder and first president of the 
Austrian Association, now old and ill, 
and another in aid of Spanish university 
women refugees for whom the French 
Association, particularly the Toulouse 
Branch, have mobilized all the resources 
at their command. 

The first and very satisfactory contribu- 
tion toward settlement overseas was a 
substantial grant toward landing money 
required for one of the South American 
republics. A university woman, whose 
husband had obtained a contract for em- 
ployment with a Dutch firm in Uruguay, 
was held up in Paris with her baby for 
lack of the required sum. Thanks to the 
generosity of an anonymous donor, the 
I.F.U.W. was able to come to her rescue. 

On the generous initiative of the Aus- 
tralian Federation, it is hoped to establish 
a few young and adaptable graduates 
in Australia. The preliminary interview- 
ing and selection has been done by the 
I.F.U.W. committee and the list sent on 
to Australia for final choice. Of the six- 
teen names already sent, two are now 
guaranteed, and the Federation in Aus- 
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tralia is endeavoring to place the rest. 

The New Zealand Federation also re- 
cently offered to accept responsibility for 
six suitable candidates for emigration 
who must be ready to accept domestic 
work to start with. A most careful selec- 
tion is of course necessary when condi- 
tions are so totally different from those to 
which the applicants are accustomed. 

The Emergency Committee for Refugees 
of the British Federation, established in 
May 1938, is working in very close collab- 
oration with the I.F.U.W. Committee. 
In addition, arrangements for hospitality 
on arrival in London, suggesting candi- 
dates for posts when these are offered, 
helping to place children of university 
women and other relatives from time to 
time, take up a large amount of time. All 
of the local groups have taken responsi- 
bility for refugees, both for hospitality 
and spending money, and in the matter of 
guarantees which H.M. Government has 
recently made a requisite of entrance. In 
addition, they have provided retraining 
for a number, have placed people in jobs, 
raised money and worked very actively 
with local coordinating committees. For 
example, the Birmingham Association 
has given maintenance to a dentist and to 
a scientist during periods of reestablish- 
ment, has found guarantors for the par- 
ents of the latter, and has worked actively 
with the Birmingham Refugee Commit- 
tee. The Cotswold Association has given 
hospitality for a family of four, the 
parents now running a refugee home and 
the two sons placed in Wycliffe College. 
In Reading, guarantees have been given 
for nine children, two trainee posts found, 
two domestic posts given, and one 
Italian refugee guaranteed and given hos- 
pitality. All other local associations are 
doing similar work. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


Education Committees 


Branch-initiated work to suit the needs 
of the local community is the outstanding 
factor in the successful educational work done 
this year. The few study groups and activities 
described here are but an introduction to those 
which will be found in the new fall bulletin, 
‘Suggestions from Branch Study Groups and 
Activity Programs in Education’’ (avail- 
able July 1). 

Making the branch Education Committee a 
*‘lookout’’ committee with attention directed 
first to local educational problems is an idea 
which is gaining ground. The new branch, 
the smal] branch, the branch made up almost 
entirely of teachers in a community centering 
around one or more educational institutions — 
all of these types of branches have been among 
those which have made significant contribu- 
tions. 

In a few branches the first focus of interest 
was the branch educational program itself. 
In Schenectady, New York, the Education 
Committee first studied the whole study group 
program of the branch to see what improve- 
ments could be made and how group leaders 
could be helped to work out effective methods 
and to secure adequate reference materials. 

The New Haven, Connecticut, Education 
Committee is making a study of opportunities 
for the education of women in Connecticut. 


State Educational Plans and the Branches 


Another type of education program is that 
initiated by a state Education Committee after 
a study of state and local needs. A striking 
example is the state education study made by 
the Nebraska Division covering the period 
1937-39. The completed study is a tribute not 
only to the present committee on education 


and the branches which participated, but also 
to the persons who first initiated the brief 
survey of some effects of the depression upon 
the public schools in 1935-36. This initial 
study was a starting point for the much more 
ambitious plan of studying situations in local 
communities as they relate to local and state 
planning and financing of education. The 
work of six branches — Blair, Grand Island, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peru, and Wayne — is in- 
cluded in the present report. 

The good work being done on another state 
project is indicated in the report sent in by 
the Kansas City, Missouri, Branch, illustrated 
with clippings and pictures. Quoting from the 
outline sent out by the state chairman in edu- 
cation, the report opens with the statement: 


Our purpose in launching the project is not to 
theorize about education or rehash worn-out 
phrases. Rather we aim to discover significant facts 
regarding education in our own state, so that the 
Missouri Division of the A.A.U.W. through an un- 
derstanding of the situation, the trends, and any legisla- 
tive proposals, can stand intelligently for that which 
is best. 


The rich rewards which this work has 
brought to the group are evidenced by the 
concluding statement: 


The state project in education has brought an 
awakened interest in education and has given new 
vigor to the work in the Kansas City Branch. .. . 
It is our hope that the various branches in the state 
may discover the oneness of their interest in educa- 
tion, and may become, by that very union, a power 
for education. 


Educational Toy Exhibits 


The value of the Educational Playthings 
and Books Exhibit, both to the branch under- 
taking it and to the community, is being 
demonstrated by new branches each year. 
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In Morehead, Kentucky, the branch, which 
is made up largely of teachers, sponsored an 
educational exhibit which included three 
divisions on three floors of the Johnson 
Camden Library. The first floor housed chil- 
dren's creative arts and theatre arts; the sec- 
ond, an exhibit of A.A.U.W. study materials 
and posters illustrating the various phases of 
the Association's work. The third floor was 
devoted to educational toys, including home- 
made toys, as well as an exhibit of children’s 
hobbies and literature for children. A special 
feature of the exhibit was a model playground 
built to scale in one room on a nine-by- 
twelve-foot area. 

Educational playthings exhibits are fre- 
quently planned and carried out by study 
groups. In Louisville, Kentucky, for example, 
there is an active preschool group which not 
only is collecting its own library, and aiding 
community recreation for children, but also 
puts on an annual educational playthings 
exhibit. This year the most attractive pro- 
gram bears out the group belief that the 
current exhibit was the best so far. Next year, 
the dramatic, camera and music groups will 
aid the project, and plans are on foot to have 
a show of children’s fashions. 


Child Study Groups Continue 


A novel idea was originated by the Raleigh, 
North Carolina, child study group, which 
revised and printed the toy list originally 
compiled by the Education Committee for its 
first toy exhibit several years ago. The new 
list, called ‘“The Correct Toy,’’ was given 
an attractive cover and is being sold for the 
benefit of the W.P.A. Nursery School. 

Knoxville, Tennessee, has sustained interest 
in the field of child development over a period 
of years and so continues to draw new mem- 
bers from among the young mothers of the 
community. This year six groups in child 
study were organized and presented to the 
entire branch at a fall luncheon meeting. Each 
group chairman was introduced and de- 
scribed the work of her own group. In addi- 
tion, a speaker discussed books for children 
in relation to local library facilities. An ex- 
hibit of children’s books supplemented the 
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talk and increased the interest of new mem- 
bers in the opportunities offered by child 
study groups. 


Guidance and Youth Programs 


The 1938-39 reports show once again how 
numerous are the branches with collegiate 
and vocational guidance programs, many of 
them of long standing, and how varied are the 
plans. 

Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, a county branch, 
arranged a College Night for high school 
senior girls. Invitations were sent to thirty- 
five high schools in the county, requesting 
that at least two girls interested in college for 
next year be selected to come to the meeting. 
Various members of the branch gave brief 
talks on credits required for college entrance, 
the meaning of college credits and academic 
standards and procedures in colleges, the col- 
lege wardrobe, fraternities, dormitories and 
college activities, ways of meeting college 
expenses. After the program the guests had 
an opportunity to confer with individual 
members about their problems. 

Teacher-members of the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
Branch have for some years organized in the 
city senior high schools a College Club, com- 
posed of girls who are planning to enter col- 
lege. Under guidance of branch members, 
the clubs study entrance requirements, schol- 
arship opportunities, etc. Branch members 
call attention of the students to the college 
catalogues in the high school and public 
libraries and assist them in deciphering these 
catalogues. At Christmas, the branch sponsors 
a social gathering for the girls home from 
college, in order to acquaint these girls with 
the A.A.U.W. 

In Charleston, West Virginia, the college 
guidance committee, under the chairmanship 
of a member who is also on the high school 
faculty, has done an especially fine piece of 
work this year in continuing a program begun 
several years ago. In addition to providing a 
very complete guidance shelf of books, 
pamphlets, and catalogues in the high school, 
the committee arranged a series of four weekly 
programs for the senior girls. In response to a 
questionnaire distributed previously, the pro- 
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grams included brief talks on such subjects as 
Things to Consider in the Choice of a College, 
What I May Expect College to Do for Me, 
Entrance Requirements, College Expenses, 
Occupations Open to College Women, Earn- 
ing My Way through College, and Business 
Colleges. The series culminated in a tea for 
senior girls and their mothers, with talks on 
two subjects dear to the hearts of girls who 
plan to go away to school, — Clothing and 
Sororities. The plan proved to be an unusually 
successful method of approach. 

This is the fourth year in which the Junior 
Group of the Rochester, New York, Branch, 
has carried on a vocational guidance service 
for girls in rural secondary schools in the 
vicinity of Rochester. Heretofore it has pro- 
vided speakers for these schools on request. 
This year, the report runs— 


we have provided twenty-three rural schools with 
bulletin board material each month. This material 
has covered a different occupation each month, 
giving a description of the occupation, opportunities 
in the field, and preparation necessary. We have in- 
cluded pictures and extras, such as a page of Job 
Oddities, in an attempt to make the material appeal- 
ing and interesting. Our last bulletin will give 
general information on colleges and universities. 


Some branches are making community sur- 
veys in connection with their guidance pro- 
grams. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, for instance, 
is surveying vocational opportunities for col- 
lege graduates in Bethlehem and vicinity. 

These and other branch projects are de- 
scribed at greater length in the bulletin, 
‘Guidance Programs of A.A.U.W. Branches,”’ 
available from Headquarters on request. 


’ Study of Youth Problems 


A new study group in Muncie, Indiana, was 
organized with four objectives: to learn about 
the youth surveys recently made in the United 
States, to become familiar with the youth 
survey recently made in Muncie, to determine 
the needs of youth in the United States and 
specifically in Muncie, and to decide how these 
needs can be met. A bibliography was first 
compiled and a survey of local conditions 
made under the guidance of Mrs. Erma 
Christy, supervisor of educational guidance 
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of the Muncie city schools. Youth centers in 
the United States were described at one meet- 
ing by a speaker who had made personal 
observations, and at another meeting an 
authority from the Michigan Department of 
Education told of the work that is being 
done for youth in Michigan. At the general 
branch meeting, a speaker discussed the sit- 
uation of youth abroad. Youth and industry 
was the subject of another discussion. At the 
final meeting of the year a summary will 
determine the results of the study and the 
help which A.A.U.W. can give Muncie 
young people. 

In the Green Bay, Wisconsin, Branch, a 
Youth Committee studied the youth hostel 
movement in Europe and America. Through 
reports to branch meetings, it acquainted the 
members with the functions and activities of 
youth hostels, as well as with the require- 
ments for the establishment of one near Green 
Bay. The committee interviewed representa- 
tive citizens looking toward the formation of 
a local youth hostel committee, and took 
charge of publicity in the local newspaper. 


Notes on Community Arts Surveys 


While we are thinking all the time in terms 
of the individual city, our city, it must be 
remembered that the Arts Survey project, 
carried out by 126 branches last year, és also 
a national survey. In the April Journat, brief 
quotations were printed from twenty-three 
surveys of cities up to 10,000, in nineteen 
states, beginning with a logging community 
in the deep woods, and scattering through 
the little agricultural trade centers to the 
college town, and the restoration of colonial 
Williamsburg. 

Now the extracts are from studies of cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000. These cities are 
still small enough to walk all around, and to 
know the leaders personally, but the type is 
broadening. The suburb of the metropolitan 
area, and the industrial city begin. 


Even the Indians who lived here had not expressed 
themselves artistically as Indians in other sections 
had. The vases and jars found were strictly utilitar- 
ian. The long winters and difficulty of winning a 
livelihood of course are the cause. . . . The early 
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pioneer was an expert blacksmith, making some 
of the finest tallyhos, wagons and carryalls used 
in Wyoming. . . . Hand-tooled saddles, harness, 
bridles, leather cuffs, chaps and other leather 
equipment were also made 
bridles and hat bands. 

Pine knots were valuable in fashioning furniture 

. unique creations, but to say they had artistic 
value would be gross exaggeration. This type of 
work began in early days because of available mate- 
rial and still persists, but . . . in the majority of 
cases the quality is as poor as the early type, though 
Tom Moleswort, of Cody, . . . has used this me- 
dium and developed fine products from it. 

In 1906 the only art notice during the year in the 
daily paper was ‘Artistic calendar from the brush 
of C. A. Ethering, a pupil of Mucha of Paris, great- 
est living decorative artist. Send 25 cents to Ann- 
heuser Busch Brewing Association, St. Louis. 
(Border design) panels lithographed in twelve 
colors."" . . . In 1910 a Charles Camp photographer 
appeared at the university with a movie showing the 
beauties of Yellowstone Park. . . . But the peaple 
at that time were interested in great activity and 
had brought little culture with them. The papers 
at that time were full of building plans for new 
homes. The little bungalow was the rage — most of 
them broken up in unsightly window spaces too 
large for their squat appearance. . . . Art had no 
place other than the pioneer type described until 
after 1918 . . . when an Art Instructor was in- 
stalled in the University of Wyoming. . . . The 
courses offered were: Industrial Art in Elementary 
Schools, Industrial Art, Manual Training of Rural 
Schools, and Rural School Drawing. 

— Laramie, Wyoming 


. . » horsehair whips, 


[These are the antecedents of a vigorous program 
in the arts carried on by the University of Wyoming; 
Federal Arts Project Gallery since 1936.] 


The Birmingham Survey includes a study of the 
history of housing, beginning with the oldest house 
and ending with the pre-fabricated steel home built 
in the lines of Frank Lloyd Wright. Illustrated with 
89 camera pictures and some postcards, and ac- 
companied with the zoning map marked with the 
estimated family incomes for each zone, it is a con- 
tribution from the city where Eliel Saarinen, the 
Finnish architect, lives and is head of the architec- 
tural school of the Cranbrook Foundation. 

— Birmingham, Michigan 


Pottawatomie Village, fur-trading post, French 
settlement, Indian Massacre Ground, marshes of 
muskrat and wild duck along the River Raisin — 
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sixty years of post-Indian history before industrial 
beginning; dredging of the river harbor, railway 
track laid; Lake Erie’s first steamboat, ‘‘Walk in the 
Water,’’ at the docks; terminal of water travel 
across Lake Erie and the trans-shipment point for 
flour, farm products and Michigan pine. 

Now, trucks roaring through from Detroit to 
Toledo, 4,000 factory-workers in steel, office furni- 
ture, automobile stokers, shock-absorbers, huge 
paper-board mills, lake vessels bringing in rolling- 
mill steel and taking out paper; 20,000 people; 
1780-1938. 

By decades the chronicle of art runs: 


1830's — Colonial homes, furniture, glass, china. 


1840's — German immigrant tradition in music: first 
piano in the state built by the first music 
teacher; brass band, old drum corps, second 
band. 

Roman Catholic tradition: Academy of Serv- 
ant of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


1850's — Nurseries and development to ‘‘Floral 
City."" Young Ladies first 
painting. 


1860's — First Orchestra. 


Seminary; 


1880's — Literary Club; first interest in writing. 
1890's — Monroe written up in county history. 
1900's — Literary Club. 


1910's — Statue of General Custer; Monroe in sec- 
ond county history; Woman's Club. 


1920's — Pageant of Historical Monroe. Rise of 
school music with supervisor. 


1930's — Rise of painting interest through architect 
and school art supervisor. 


A.A.U.W. Drama Club (reading); first 
Local Painters’ Show. 

Present Status.—Symphony Orchestra, City 
Band, Piano Repertoire Club. School music; five 
private teachers; four movies; puppet shows, mari- 
onette making; three private dancing schools; one 
social dancing elective in Junior High School; news- 
papers, one weekly, one daily; book reviews by 
librarian; photography club, hobby club; several 
cabinet-makers, supervisor for school shopwork; 
twenty miles to Toledo, forty to Detroit. 

— Monroe, Michigan 


To write anything, be it criticism or commenda- 
tion, takes some creative ability. Now in 1938 
nearly everyone is writing. . . . Due to the many 
new outlets in the past twenty years, it is surprising 
how many people have become writing-conscious. 
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We are reminded constantly that the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. So here, as in thousands of other 
small communities, we are anxious to try our hands. 
. - - Of course there is a catch. Fortunately the 
standard of supply is improving. We must study, 
practise, and learn the tricks, because every day we 
see evidence that more and more brains are being 
dusted carefully in hope of finding a few wrinkles. 
Greater numbers of keen minds are . . . finding a 
place in the literati, that elusive group, which 
twenty years ago seemed so far away across a 
mysterious abyss. Literary organizations . . . help 
to bridge the crevasse. 

We are decidedly a residential and college town, 
both prosperous and comfortable. Herein lies the 
contradiction for success as writers. Good homes 
and educational systems give leisure and background 
— two of the necessities — but prosperity and com- 
fort obliterate need or ambition, the requisites for 
good . . . results. 

— Whittier, California 


A County Seat and farming trade center of just 
over 10,000; Wabash College for men (1832); a 
thousand factory workers. All the country comes to 
town on Saturday. Brickyards have receded before 
concrete roads and steel construction; Greek plays 
given annually by the college ended when classics 
languished; college as sequence to high school now 


only for one in five as compared with the former four 
in five. Retail drygoods yielding to chain stores and 
the specialty shop; in 1938 social dependents cost 
half as much as schools. Shanty-town has grown up 
along the creek; small clothing industries bringing 
skilled labor and using local apprentices have come; 
unionization of an open shop area begins. 

Old clapboard houses, red brick college buildings 
bowered by stately trees; estimated average educa- 
tion ends at eighth grade; average income $900. 
Three churches of the most influential people, ten 
others; one newspaper. 

Heroes are chiefly literary: in the eighties, ‘‘the 
Athens of Indiana’’ — with Lew Wallace (Ben Hur) 
and Maurice Thompson (Alice of Old Vincennes); 
recently Kenyon Nicholson, and Maurine Watkins 
(Chicago). . . . Country Club, Gold Club, Men's 
Literary Club. . . . College activities of all types; 
three artists in town to ten dentists, twenty lawyers, 
twenty-two doctors, and as many clergymen. . . . 
Music Club (1892), Art League for needJework, 
knitting, rug-making, a little painting (1896), 
Dramatic Club (1915). Symphony Orchestra (1932) 
backed by a local insurance company, the Ben Hur 
Life, playing Brahms, Rossini, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Wagner. School music: 82 in High School 
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Band; city recreation director (1937). . . . At times 
no dancing taught in town, again tap and ballroom 
dancing. Old culture and art kept alive by literary, 
dramatic, and music clubs. . . . Spirit very con- 
servative, neighborly, earlier American tradition; 
genuine democracy in social life; mostly Republican 
in politics; no municipal debt. Interests: educational, 
agricultural and ‘‘cultural’’ — ‘‘over-clubbed, so as 
to be rushed doing nothing much."’ . . . Has been 
compared to Concord and Cambridge; own pattern 
now deeply incised. 

— Crawfordsville, Indiana 


“Therefore, be it resolved that an art department 
be established at the West Virginia University, to 
provide for the professional and cultural needs of the 
state." — This is the concluding paragraph of a 
resolution sent by the A.A.U.W. branches of the 
state to the members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, the Governor, State Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the acting President of the University, 
and the Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
. . . The other chief activity following the survey 
is working for a Federal Arts Center. 

— Morgantown, West Virginia 


[The A.A.U.W. state arts chairman lives in 
Morgantown.] 


Knowledge into Action in St. Louis 


When the Missouri Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion held its annual dinner in February to 
celebrate passage of a bill to provide for 
venereal disease control, the work of Mrs. 
George A. Hope, social studies chairman of 
the St. Louis Branch of A.A.U.W., was 
highly praised, and civic leaders expressed 
appreciation to the St. Louis Branch for its 
active part in securing passage of the bill. 
The story of this achievement is a splendid 
example of translating study into action, and 
also of A.A.U.W. cooperation with other 
civic organizations in constructive public 
work. 

Early in the fall the Social Studies Com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Branch chose Social 
Hygiene for the subject of its study program. 
A study plan was prepared in cooperation with 
the Missouri Social Hygiene Association, 
whose studies had shown that the venereal 
disease control program in St. Louis was en- 
tirely inadequate. A bill for adequate control 
had been drawn up, providing for a decentral- 
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ized venereal disease service, with clinics in 
various parts of the city, making treatment 
accessible; but no action had been taken 
because of a depleted treasury. 

The Social Studies Committee of the branch 
made an intensive investigation of actual 
needs of the community, and paid a visit to 
the municipal venereal disease clinic. The St. 
Louis Branch then endorsed the pending bill, 
and cooperated through its Social] Studies 
Committee in securing support for this 
acutely needed legislation. 

In November, the Social Studies Committee 
and the Missouri Social Hygiene Association 
were joint hostesses at a tea to delegates 
from over fifty women’s organizations which 
had already endorsed the bill. Later, the 
clubrooms were used for the first meeting 
of the St. Louis Social Hygiene Legislative 
Committee which planned large rallies in 
scattered parts of the city, reaching a wide 
variety of groups. 

By January, the bill had been endorsed by 
350 organizations, and on January 12 it was 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, and later 
signed by the mayor. The A.A.U.W. com- 
mittee had played a leading part in establish- 
ing a much-needed municipal undertaking. 


Birmingham’s Study of Penal Institutions 


Another excellent example of ‘‘study into 
action’’ is the serious and practical study of 
penology which the Birmingham, Alabama, 
Branch has carried out the past two years. The 
study group has covered a vast amount 
of material on the subject. The members 
have visited local prisons, observing and 
evaluating health conditions, management 
and personnel, educational and recreational 
opportunities, and work activities in each 
institution. 

In the fall of 1938 members of the social 
welfare group undertook a thorough study 
of the Jefferson County Prison Survey, made 
at the request of the governor by an expert 
on penal reform. They did not stop there. 
Convinced that the community at large 
should be made aware of local prison prob- 
lems and the need for administrative re- 
organization, the branch sponsored a lecture 
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by the director of the survey, Mr. James P. 
Davis, of the Prison Industries Administra- 
tion, on March 6, 1939. 


Next day a leading editorial in the Birmingham 
Age-Herald said: 

Mr. Davis recommended either turning over 
Jefferson County convicts to the state prison system, 
as is done by all other counties in the state . . . or 
the reform of the county penal system. The speaker 
favored the first course. 

The whole county problem is pressing. Prevailing 
conditions are disgraceful. County officials are seek- 
ing a solution. We know there are many difficult 
questions involved. But we hope that action in this 
county will be pushed as rapidly as is consistent 
with sound policy. 

The state itself, of course, has a tremendous penal 
problem. Mr. Davis declared that in 1937 Alabama 
sent 201 men to prisons per 100,000 of population, 
while New York sent 24; Pennsylvania, 21; North 
Carolina, 40; Virginia, 70; California, 35, and Utah, 
32. Inadequate probation and parole systems have 
been largely responsible for this great disparity, 
according to Mr. Davis, although varying local 
economic and social conditions also have a direct 
bearing on such differences. . 

But much depends on an active public conscience 
and understanding. It is probably safe to say that 
if Alabamans generally were fully aware of penal 
conditions in this state, such a demand would be 
created as would assure far-reaching reform. 

The Birmingham Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, under whose auspices 
Mr. Davis spoke here, performed a great service 
toward reform by arranging for this contribution 
to the awakening of public understanding and con- 
science. 


Results of this community education were 
immediately forthcoming. Late in March the 
County Commission turned prisoners over to 
the state, sending the women prisoners to the 
Women’s Prison at Wetumpka. The study 
group in the Birmingham Branch has an- 
nounced that it will continue its interest, 
particularly in the fields of pardon and 
parole. 


Social Welfare 


This branch has not confined itself to the 
field of consumer buying. The first branch 
program in the fall, a panel discussion on 
relief, aroused so much interest that four 
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general programs on alternatives to relief were 
scheduled. Topics included consumer incomes 
in the United States, social security measures 
and their application to relief in Lllinois, 
farm relief and rehabilitation with special 
emphasis on the local problem, and the dis- 
cussion of the various old age pension schemes 
now in effect or widely proposed. 


Juvenile Delinquents 

Juvenile delinquency has been the subject 
of study by A.A.U.W. study groups in 
Summit, New Jersey; Carlisle, Pennsylvania; 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida; Roanoke, Virginia; Bowling Green, 
Ohio, Elk City, Oklahoma; St. Joseph, 
Missouri; and Clark County, Washington. 

In Tallahassee a survey of the juvenile 
court system was made. A summary of laws 
and ordinances on juvenile delinquency, com- 
piled by the legislative chairman, formed the 
basis of this study. 

In St. Joseph, Missouri, a survey of the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and of cases in 
the juvenile courts and their disposition 
constituted the major activity. This is one 
problem which has been attacked by a number 
of Social Studies Committees working in most 
cases with Education Committees. 


Education on the Status of Women 
Lewistown, Montana, has a program on the 
status of women well planned for a first-year 
group that is feeling its way. The chairman 
of the committee keeps the branch informed 
of current issues relating to the status of 
women by short discussions at the branch 
meetings. In cooperation with the Legislative 
Committee, she arranged for a branch meeting 
a dialogue discussion on the Equal Rights 
Amendment, followed by general discussion. 
Support was given to well qualified women 
for positions on the school board and on 
similar local boards, and state legislators were 
asked to defeat a bill relating to the employ- 
ment of married women and to pass the bill 
relating to women jurors. The committee is 
keeping a complete kit of study material on 
the status of women for the use of all members. 
Another beginning group, in Jamestown, 
North Dakota, says that the committee has 
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attempted this year to do only one thing, 
namely, to educate the branch to an interest 
in the subject. This has meant five- or ten- 
minute monthly reports on some phase of the 
status of women. 


Surveys of Administrative Women 

Kansas City, Missouri; Fort Worth, Texas; 
and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, were among 
the branches that made complete and detailed 
surveys in their communities of women on 
governing boards and in administrative posts, 
as requested by the national committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women. The 
Kansas City committee mailed letters and a 
return postcard for checking to 140 civic 
organizations in the city. About 50 per cent 
of the cards were returned with data. 

Results of the excellent Fort Worth survey 
were presented at the branch business meeting 
in the form of a skit. The Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
committee, which also carried out the survey, 
said that it was their most interesting work. 
‘*We were pleasantly surprised with women's 
activity in Tulsa.’’ Hastings, Nebraska, com- 
ments, ‘“‘We found working on the survey 
very interesting. The bulletin of suggestions 
sent was a revelation of what might be done 
by a branch committee.” 

A rather large number of branches report 
efforts to get well qualified women on school 
boards and to secure their recognition in sim- 
ilar ways. The Birmingham, Alabama, Branch 
attempted to have a well-qualified woman ap- 
pointed to the state personnel board. It was 
advised to submit a dozen names, since a single 
candidate might be disqualified for any one of 
many reasons. Hesitating to recommend 
women it knew only slightly, the branch sub- 
mitted only one name. This candidate was not 
appointed. It developed later that residence in 
a certain county was one of the determining 
factors. The branch reports that it realizes 
now the importance of a Who’s Who of women 
in Alabama and that this will probably be 
undertaken next year. 


Branches Study the American Woman 
A particularly good study program on the 


status of women, followed by the branch as a 
whole, is reported from Borger, Texas. The 
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year’s study was based upon the following 
outline: 

I. Some aspects of the status of women in the 

United States — as an introduction, review of 
The American Woman by Groves. 

. Economic and social status of women — 
women as voters and as office holders, women 
as workers, the changing status of women in 
the United States. 

. Legal status of women — legal status of 
women in Texas, and in the other states. 

. The proposed Equal Rights Amendment. 

. Gainful employment of married women. 

. Women in governing and directing positions — 
women in government the world around, local 
women in governing positions. 

. A.A.U.W. activities and interests — an occu- 
pational analysis, the status of women in col- 
leges and universities. 

For this purpose, the branch comments: 

We used the study guide from Headquarters (the 
bulletin of Suggestions from the national Committee 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women) as a basis. 
The county library ordered some of the necessary 
reference books and we got all of the free pamphlets 
suggested. The branch found this a very interesting 
and instructive year’s work. 

The Enid, Oklahoma, Branch reports four 
study groups concerning the status of women, 
— on the legal status of women in Oklahoma, 
on the comparative number of women on 
governing boards locally (preliminary to the 
making of a survey on this subject), on wom- 
an’s contribution to civic life in the com- 
munity, and on materials relating to a Who's 
Who of local women. Also two general branch 
meetings dealt with Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, and One Hundred Years with 
American Women. The branch reports that the 
surveys and the census of occupations of mem- 
bers, as well as the study groups, proved very 
illuminating. 

In the year’s program of the Saratoga 
Springs, New York, Branch, meetings were 
devoted to Women in the Law, Women in 
Medicine, The Forgotten Woman (in the 
home), Women in Art, and Women in Educa- 
tion. Although accomplishment was to the 
fore, aspects of economic and to some extent of 
legal status were considered. 

From Pendleton, Oregon, comes an enthusi- 
astic report of monthly discussion and study 
groups for the entire branch, open to the 
public, dealing with the status of women in 





England, Sweden, Nazi Germany, and Soviet 
Russia, and including one review of contempo- 
rary women in the United States. To quote 
from the report: 


We believe that we have laid the foundation for 
a continued study of this subject for next year, 
directing our studies hereafter specifically to condi- 
tions in the United States. We conducted the dis- 
cussion as book reviews, and had some of the very 
best reviews this year we have ever had. Many 
women not members of the A.A.U.W. were much 
interested in them. We gained much favorable 
publicity through inviting the public. ... We 
hope to do some good work in this field (including 
the legal status of women in the forty-eight states) 
next year. 


Sioux City, Iowa, which last year gave an 
outstanding series of radio programs on 
women’s status and vocational opportunities, 
reports that this year its Junior Group is 
studying two subjects, The Legal Rights of 
Women, and Personnel Work, and that a gen- 
eral branch meeting has considered Legislation 
for the Teaching Profession. The committee 
has made a directory of the occupations of 
members and will complete next year its survey 
of outstanding women in the community. It 
is cooperating with the Legislative Committee 
in study and action respecting legislation 
affecting the status of women. The present 
president of the school board, a woman, has 
been supported by members of the branch. 


Mayville, North Dakota, reports a branch 
meeting on the position of women in the 
economic world and a study group on the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment. It gives as 
the most important outcomes of its considera- 
tion of these subjects an awareness of the 
handicaps which university women of the 
future will meet in vocational fields and an 
understanding of the shortcomings of the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment. The branch 
has recommended college women of intelli- 
gence and culture as members of the State 
Board of Higher Education. 


A study of women in industry in Knoxville, 
written as an M.A. thesis by Miss Lula Tunni- 
son of the Knoxville, Tennessee, Branch, is, 
the branch reports, an excellent piece of re- 
search, incorporating the results of hundreds 
of interviews. This material will be used by 
the Knoxville Branch for a study of the eco- 
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nomic conditions of working women in 
Knoxville. 

A group in the State College, Pennsylvania, 
Branch is in the third year of its study of The 
Evolution of the Present Status of Women. 
This year’s study concentrated on the period 
1850 to 1900 in the United States. The chair- 
man reports: 


The program was an interesting one in all its parts, 
but our group was too much engrossed in its study 
to have time to participate in further surveys. 
Sixteen meetings, each with a paper representing 
months of research, left us without extra time. We 
furnished one panel discussion as the program for 
one of the eight regular meetings of the branch, Our 
Grandmothers as Trail Blazers. 


A Non-Hibernating Publicity Plan 

The Montclair, New Jersey, Branch reports 
an overwhelming record in publicity, — ap- 
proximately 200 news articles on A.A.U.W. 
during the year. The chairman, Mrs. H. E. 
Ives, has been especially ingenious in securing 
newspaper space for A.A.U.W. during the 
summer. It was her conclusion that, ‘“Too 
many A.A.U.W. branches hibernate in hot 
weather.’” Recognizing the dearth of actual 
branch activities to report, she worked up 
other sources of A.A.U.W. news, such as — 


1. Branch plans. By consulting with committee 
chairmen it was possible to secure numerous items 
describing in a general way any plans that were 
developing for the coming season. 

2. Committee appointments. As members were 
appointed to committees, the appointments were 
announced in a weekly summary. The announce- 
ment also carried a sentence on the particular func- 
tion of each committee mentioned. 

3. Study groups. Each newly appointed study 
group chairman was asked to furnish news as to 
when her group would start, the subject and general 
plan, helpers, etc. 

4. Officers and chairmen. A complete list of officers 
and committee chairmen, with the college of each, 
proved interesting reading. 

5. Board meetings. Both pre-views and post- 
views were given. 

6. The Journat. During the summer — and, in 
fact, throughout the year — the Journat did service 
as a news source. A branch committee chairman was 
asked to sponsor some bit of Journat news in her 
field (for instance, the membership chairman ‘‘an- 
nounced’"’ the new Associations of University 
Women in Argentina and Uruguay), giving it a 
local slant, if possible. 
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Thissummer publicity program not only kept 
the community from forgetting A.A.U.W., 
but also gave the publicity chairman valuable 
experience before the fall season began. 


Nors. — Material for ‘‘What the Branches Are 
Doing"’ is gleaned from reports and letters by the 
members of the Headquarters staff who have to do 
with the development of study programs and com- 
munity activities. They will welcome full details of 
new and significant branch activities. 


Although the annual branch reports have yielded 
some material for this department, summaries in 
the reports have often been too brief to furnish good 
news items. Chairmen are urged to see that their 
activities are reported fully, so that their experience 
may be passed on to other branches. 
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